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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— —»-—— 


HE week has had but one topic,—the division. The country has 
been reading the debates, but politicians have been framing, 
place-holders studying, and place-hunters inventing lists which the 
debates do not much affect. At first it was calculated by both 
parties that the Government were sure of a majority varying from 
twenty to twenty-five; but as the week drew on the prospect 
clouded, and the debating, which began tamely, grew first excited, 
then hot, and then virulent, the accumulated bitterness exploding 
on Thursday in a regular scene. On Wednesday the Government 
majority dropped to a poor thirteen, the number with which Lord 
Palmerston accepted power, and on Thursday, rumours being rife 
of orders from Rome to be obeyed by all Catholics, declined to zero. 
On Friday, again, there was a slight recovery, as it was believed 
that some staunch old Tories might at the last moment refuse to 
support a motion obviously pleasing to Rome ;_ but the last night 
of debate opened with a general feeling that the hours of this Par- 
liament were numbered, Government being either left in a minority, 
or with a majority so small as to render an appeal to the country 
all but inevitable. ‘These anticipations were not confirmed, how- 
ever, the division showing 313 to 295,—a majority of eighteen for 
Government. 


Mr. Disraeli's grand attack was, on the whole, as a display of 
oratorical power a failure. Whether the leader of Opposition 
was embarrassed by his strange position,—moving in the interests of 
peace a censure on Government for not having maintained the 
honour which could only be maintained by war, or was worried by 
the dissensions in his own camp, or was labouring under a cold, his 
speech fell comparatively flat. From end to end it did not con- 
tain one of his trenchant epigrams, and only one strong personality, 
—a charge against Earl Russell of “‘ utter incapacity.” His point 
was to argue that up to the outbreak of the Polish affair the policy 
of the Government was to defend Denmark in conjunction with 
Russia and France, that the “ six points ” of Earl Russell's Polish 
despatch had alienated Russia, that the curt refusal to sit in Con- 
gress had alienated France, and that from the moment both alien- 
ations became manifest, the policy of Government became “ in- 


capable.” 


The great speeches in defence of the Government were those of 
Mr. Gladstone on Monday night, and of Mr. Layard, who unfortu- 
nately did more to irritate than convince the House, on ‘Thursday 
night. Mr. Gladstone’s speech was very happy in its attack on Mr. 
Disraeli, and, to those who had not studied the despatches for 
themselves, very effective as a defence of the Government; to 
those who had done so it is impossible to conceive a weaker defence. 
We have explained and replied to his argument elsewhere, and 
need only say here that while Mr. Gladstone admitted the fact 
of Lord Russell's encouragements to the Danes and menaces to the 
Germans, and only pleaded that they did not continue after he 
knew that France would not help us, Mr. Layard took the incon- 
sistent and perhaps too audacious line of denying the fact 
altogether. While exposing fairly enough some slightly uncandid 
and partizan quotations of the Tories, Mr. Layard’s speech was 
itself probably the most uncandid in the debate. Mr. Layard 
injures his case almost indefinitely by asserting that Lord 
Russell’s despatch of the 26th January demanding the “ material 
ail” of France in resisting the dismemberment of the Danish 
kingdom was emphatically a ‘‘ peace despatch,” and intended to 





create a loophole at which his noble friend could creep out of his 
obligations to Denmark. The argument is, that a like demand was 
addressed to Austria and Prussia in the certainty of their refusal, 
and under the notion that the refusal would exonerate England 
from all claim. ‘This seems to us, if it was so, to be adding 
mockery to the previous menaces. On the 14th January Lord 
Russell had assured Prussia that “ he could not doubt” that Den- 
mark would be assisted by Powers friendly to Denmark in the 
defence of Schleswig. On the 26th he writes a mock request to 
the invaders to assist him in the resisting the invasion of Denmark 
in order that (according to Mr. Layard), on their refusal,—and 
France had already refused in no obscure terms,—he may absolve 
himself solemnly from any further duty. Mr. Layard omitted care- 
fully all the “ strong” despatches which he proposed to recite, and 
boasted that the climax of them all, the despatch of the 26th 
January, was, not a menace, but a farce. 


Prince John of Glucksburg, a younger brother of King Christian, 
has been sent to Berlin to see what terms can be obtained for 
Denmark, and a rumour is current, which bas apparently some 
basis, that he is instructed to offer, on behalf of the kingdom, that 
if peace is conceded Denmark ex masse will enter the Germanic 
Confederation. ‘That there is a party favourable to such an idea 
is certain, and it is probable that King Christian would not be 
averse to it, but the Danes are still too attached to their free 
nationality. They would lose too much of their internal freedom, 
otherwise the blow to the Powers which have abandoned them 
would involve an almost poetical justice. Russia would lose half 
her maritime power, for she coud not leave the Baltic without 
German consent, France would lose her hold apon Sweden, Eng- 
land would lose her power of keeping Russia within bounds by 
threateving Cronstadt, and Germany would draw down on herself 
an armed demand from Napoleon for ‘ compensation.” Everybody 
would be punished at once, but history rarely moves in that 
visibly retributive way. 


Lord Palmerston, who is Master of the Corporation of Trinity 
House, made one of his jocular speeches there this day week, in 
the presence of the Prince of Wales. Not that he was very jocular 
about his Royal guest,—on the contrary, on that theme, though he 
was loyal and cordial enough, he was evidently embarrassed by a 
sterile imagination, “Iam convinced,” he said, “ that every day 
will more and more connect the feelings and attachments of the 
country with the progress and daily hibits of his Royal Highness.” 
That “ every day” should connect the attachments of the country 
more and more with the “ daily habits” of his Royal Highness is a 
wonderful vision of Lord Palmerston’s, suggesting a growing 
tenderness of interest in his Royal Highness’s baths and cigars. 
Lord Palmerston became more like himself when, as Master of 
Trinity House, he had to propose “ Her Majesty's Ministers.” 
He was now, he said, acting in a double capacity, in the position of 
‘a child with two heads,”—with one head he proposed the health of 
the other head, and not even so politically, but only personally. He 
did not propose political health to the present Ministry, but only 
personal health to those who for the time being are Her Majesty's 
Ministers, and this on the ground that, if while retaining office 
they have bad health, the public service would suffer, 


The news of the week is not favourable to the Federals. General 
Grant was foiled with the loss, it is said, of a whole brigade, on the 
22nd of June, in his attempt to move to the West and master the 
Weldon railway, which runs South from Petersburg, and thus cut 
off the Confederates from their Southern supplies, and has been 
obliged in consequence to draw in his lines again and return to 
Petersburg. His cavalry under General Wilson have, however, it 
is said, reached as far as the Danville railroad, and cut that com- 
munication with Richmond, General Sheridan with his large cavalry 
force has crossed the James River at City Point, and will also 
operate no doubt on General Grant's left, to prevent the use of the 
Weldon line. General Hunter, after his raid on Lynchburg, and 
finding his ammunition failing, is retreating again up the Shenan- 
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doah without, he says, a single unsuccessful encounter; but, ac- 
cording to Confederate accounts, with the loss of thirteen guns. 
General Lee had despatched a large force to drive him back. 
General Sherman has been heavily repulsed in Georgia in an attack 
on the Confederate position before Marietta. Two columns of his 
army under Macpherson and ‘Thomas simultaneously attacked the 
position at Kenesaw Mountains and were repulsed. 

General Cameron has had a very heavy loss in New Zealand. 
In an unsuccessful attack on a Maori position at Tanranga on the 
29th of April, he lost seven officers killed, seven wounded (of 
whom three subsequently died), twenty-one men killed and 
seventy-seven wounded. The Maories abandoned the position in 
the night after this successful defence. The reason for the terri- 
ble slaughter of officers is still only conjectural. But the spirit of 
competition between the naval and military services seems to have 
been at work, as two naval officers were among the killed and 
three (of whom two died subsequently) among the wounded. The 
military officers killed were all of the 43rd Regiment. 


The Legislature of Maryland has abolished slavery in that 
State, and the fugitive slave law has now been repealed by both 
Houses of the Federal Legislature, and the repealing bill only 
wants the assent of Mr. Lincoln, which it will not want long. 


On Thursday it was known that a large proportion of the Irish 
members had determined to vote against the Ministry,—enough, 
says the Times, to give a majority of 51 votes against Ministers 
in Ireland alone,—in England and Scotland the majority of the 
votes would be the other way,—and at once it became evident that 
this alliance of the Irish Liberals with the Tories would endanger 
some of the other Tory votes. On Thursday night Mr. C. Ben- 
tinck made a speech which, though it utterly denounced the 
Government, less for its Danish policy than for Mr. Glad- 
stone’s economies and the insufficient preparations for war, 
ended with a warning to his party that he would give no sanction 
to a Tory alliance with the Ultramontanes. He did not so much 
threaten to stand aloof as to do all in his power to embarass his 
party if, after achieving a victory, they evinced any disposition to 
consult the wishes of the Ultramontanes and fulfil their part of the 
political bargain. Mr. Cogan, a Catholic Liberal and the member 
for Kildare county, indignantly repudiated the supposed bargain, 
and confessed that he intended to vote with the Tories because he 
thought them more pacific than the present Ministry, and because 
he thought the Irish Secretary a discredit to Ireland. He did not 
refer to the anti-papal policy of the present Government, but there 
can be no doubt that Cardinal Wiseman has really dictated this 
hostile Irish move. How a Tory party is to hold together which 
angles at once for the support of Mr. Newdegate and Mr. Cogan, 
it is not easy to conceive. 





On Tuesday Mr. Cobden made from his-point of view one of the 
ablest speeches of the debate, clear, emphatic, and brimful of 
points.” He held that this country was in an unsatisfactory 
position, but it would produce one good. The ‘ break-down 
would have the effect of extracting international questions from 
the dark recesses of the Foreign Office.” ‘‘ Itis the last page in the 
long history of past diplomacy.’ He censured bitterly the habit 
of uttering menaces without counting our strength, denied the 
possibility of blockading Prussia effectually, and pointed to the ex- 
cessive dispersion of the army; as to French aid, he denounced 
the dangers to which all commercial interests had been exposed by 
a secret alliance with France from which Parliament could not 
have disentangled itself; as to Russia, “It was only last autumn 
that our Foreign Minister, speaking on the Polish question at Blair- 
gowrie, denounced Russia in terms which I believe amounted to a 
declaration of outlawry, and yet within four months, I believe, 
from that time we were sending proposals to Russia to join us in 
going to war with Germany. Call that a policy?” That is 
perhaps the very best single epigram uttered in the whole debate. 
He left his vote unpledged, an error avoided by Mr. Forster, who, 
agreeing in the main with Mr. Cobden, made in addition the 
capital party point that the only hint of a policy Mr. Disraeli had 
let drop was subserviency to France. 


Of all the speeches made during the debate Mr. Horsman’s was 
perhaps the most brilliant. It was literally studded with epigrams. 
He held that the Germans were ‘ self-branded with infamy,” that 
they had repeated in Denmark their “ robber’s policy in Poland,” 
and that England was bound by solemn obligations to protect the 
victim, But he held that the shame of England’s failure fe!] on 
Parliament, whose business it was to control foreign relations, 


i 
Both had held their peace. He could not assent to Mr. Cobden’s 
reading of the policy of non-intervention, but still less to a 
policy of non-intervention “ which seeks to disturb by words, but 
shrinks from the responsibility of acts; which advances boldly, to 
retreat ignominiously ; which broaches doctrines only to abap. 
don them; which becomes the champion of the weak only tg 
betray them; which insults the wrongdoer, only to fall back 
and crouch as he advances.” He believed that Earl Russell's 
despatch of September, 1862, defending the German view jn 
Schleswig, had been a torch applied to a pile of combustibles, 
and that had we declared the passage of the Eider a ground of 
war, war would never have broken out. Nevertheless he would 
not vote for Mr. Disraeli’s motion, for the true failure wags 
that of the Opposition. 

There was a most excited scene in the House of Commons og 
Thursday night. Mr. Layard had accused the Opposition of 
falsification of extracts, a phrase which Mr. Hardy denounced ag a 
‘calumnious statement.” Mr. Layard rose to order, and on the 
Speaker deciding that nothing had been said out of order, Lord 
Palmerston himself sprang up and repudiated the authority of the 
Speaker, asserting that the words were really un-Parliamentary, 
—a curious and almost unique instance of conflict between the 
Speaker and leader of the House. Mr. Gladstone also maintained 
amidst indescribable clamour that the Speaker was wrong, and 
the House was only restored to order by Mr. Bernal Osborne, who 
varied his usual habit of snubbing the Speaker by defending him, 
At last Mr. Denison, with the perfect temper which almost redeems 
his want of authority, calmed matters down by suggesting that 
everybody might acknowledge himself a little in the wrong, which 
weak device proved successful. The debate then proceeded more 
quietly ; but conciliation is not the only duty of the Speaker, and 
we trust the rumour which alleges that Mr. Denison is to be raised 
to the peerage as Viscount Ossington may prove correct. 


Lord Stanley made the strongest of the pacific speeches on the 
Tory side, Lord R. Cecil the strongest of the Danish speeches on 
the same side. ‘The latter spoke evidently under restraint on 
Tuesday night, but his answer to Mr. Gladstone was in its way 
exceedingly effective and even masterly. Lord Stanley maintained 
that “ to engage in a European war for the sake of these Duchies 
[did not he mean for the sake of Denmark ?] would be an act not 
of impolicy but of insanity.” He almost maintained the Cob- 
denic doctrine of non-intervention, intimated that Austria and 
Prussia did quite right to be neutral in the Crimean war, and 
criticized the Ministry only for exciting the hope of aid and disap- 
pointing it. If there were a dissolution, he said, they would go to 
their constituents on the cry, “ France has been alienated, Germany 
insulted, Denmark abandoned, Poland encouraged to revolt,—and 
deserted.” Under Lord Stanley as foreign Minister none of these 
things would happen, because England would be indifferent to all 
European catastrophes, and wrap herself up in cold isolation. 


The news of the week from Denmark is merely an amplification 
of the accounts received last week of the capture of Alsen. It ap- 
pears that the Prussians crossed the strait in 800 small boats, that 
the Schleswigers in the Danish army scarcely fought, that the 
Danes resisted gallantly, and that they lost in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners nearly five thousand men. It is stated that all the 
Schleswigers were released, but that 400 Swedish volunteers upon 
the island were massacred after resistance had ceased. Earl Rus- 
sell, in answer to a question from Lord Shaftesbury, stated that no 
information as to this atrocious story had reached him, no corres- 
pondent of the papers has mentioned it, and it seems in itself 
highly improbable. Even Prussians cannot be willing to put 
their country out of the pale of civilized States, or draw down 
upon themselves the hatred, if not the vengeance, of the whole 
population of Scandinavia. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales on Monday visited the Lon- 
don Hospital in the Whitechapel Road, to which a new wing has 
been added. ‘They were enthusiastically received by the popula- 
tion, and at the entertainment which followed subscriptions were 
announced to the amount of 32,000/. Some of the gifts were 
splendidly liberal, Messrs. F. TI. Fowell Buxton, and J. Gurney 
Barclay, for instance, giving 3,000/. each, and the other great 
brewing firms of the district 1,000/. each. Such gifts are large even 
for men who, as Thackeray said, draw wealth “from a thousand 
mash-tubs,” and firms whose employés are specially liable to acci- 
dent. 

The Post has been publishing a series of despatches which, taken 
together, prove that the three Courts of Eastern Iurope have re- 
cemented the Holy Alliance, declared Poland an internal ques- 





and especially on the Opposition, whose duty it was to criticize. 
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ee 
tion, guaranteed each other’s possessions, and are in full accord 
upon the subject of Denmark. A famous discussion is raging in 
all Continental papers upon the authenticity of these papers, the 
Courts of Berlins and Vienna have formally repudiated them, and 


the Prussian official organ wants the editor of the Post whipped. | 


On the whole, and with some misgiving in consequence of the 
German denials, we incline to think the more important papers 
forgeries. Herr von Bismarck would scarcely record officially a 
difference of opinion between himself and the Royal family, and is 
still less likely to tell all his diplomatic agents his most secret de- 
signs. At the same time some of the papers look genuine, the 
formal denial isa very suspicious fact, and the Emperor Napoleon 
would have an interest in paying high for suck papers and publish- 
ing them in England. 


There is an idea current in Paris that a day or two will see the 
publication of an autographic letter from the Emperor of the 
French giving with Napoleonic frankness his view of the Danish 
affair. 

Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia seems to be a good soldier, 
put his orders of the day would have given Shakespeare a new hint 
for Parolles. On the 30th June, when announcing the capture of 
Alsen by an army three times the size of the garrison, and armed 
with weapons which kill at twice the distance, he issued an 
address of which the following is one paragraph :—‘‘ I have opened 
the second part of this campaign by permitting the valiant army 
corps I have commanded until now, and with which I have gained 
nothing but victories, to conquer Alsen under my own eye. ‘This 
expedition is an instance of the passage of an arm of the sea 
unique in the history of war,—a storm by water of well-defended 
entrenchments.” ‘The bombast of that sentence is hardly so re- 
markable as its self-deification. ‘The troops do not gain victories, 
“T permit them to conquer.” Obviously the impression in the 
princely mind is that victory or defeat depends entirely upon the 
princely will, or,—at the atmost,—the glance of the princely eye. 


The Select Committee lately appointed on Turnpike Trusts have 
reported in favour of the total abolition of tolls, the expenses 
being thrown upon the parishes, to be combined usually over a 
large area. The bonded debt of England and North Wales secured 
upon the tolls is now about 4,000,000/., worth in open market 
about 3,000,000/., which might be liquidated by annual payments 
of say 180,0007. for 25 years. They would manage the roads as far 
as practicable on the Scotch system, regulating the assessment by 
counties, and appointing a surveyor for each county. The system 
they recommend is already carried out in South Wales, where the 
people almost rebelled against the toll-gates. 


A very exciting contest took place yesterday week on occasion 
of the third reading of the Oxford Tests Abolition Bill, which, as 
it had not been altered in committee, would have admitted 
Dissenters not only to the degree of M.A., but into the governing 
body of the University. Sir W. Heathcote moved his amendment 
on the third reading much earlier than had been expected, and as 
many members had paired with absent men till half-past eleven, 
and many others were absent without pairing, the Tories looked 
with dismay on the prospect of a snatched division. After Sir W. 
Heathcote’s speech the House divided, and his amendment was 
rejected by a majority of 10,—150 against, to 140 for it. The 
object of the Conservatives was now to gain time before the divi- 
sion was taken on the original motion. Lord Robert Cecil, amidst 
loud cries of “ Divide!” began a very vigorous attack on Sir G. 
Grey for promising an amendment in committee to keep Dis- 
senters out of Convocation, which was not introduced, and 
then simply absenting himself from the division instead of 
voting against the Bill. This, he said, in allusion to a taunt of 
Sir George Grey, was what the Home Secretary evidently thought 
“discriminating resistance.” ‘ Discriminating resistance’ was 
resistance when it suite] you, such resistance as_the Government 
had offered to the German aggression on Denmark,—was, in short, 
& polite equivalent for “ betray and run away.” This attack 
roused Sir G. Grey into a faint apology, and by this time the 
Tories had got an accession to their numbers. ‘The next division 
showed a tie, 170 each way. ‘The Speaker gave his casting vote so 
as to give the [louse the chance of another division, and finally 
the division list showed 173 against and 171 for the Bill,—which 
was, we regret to say, therefore lost, through the able generalship 
of Lord R. Cecil. 


The Social Science Association will meet at York on the 22nd of 
September, and continue its session till the 29th of September, 


not meet on the 29th of September, as we erroneously stated last | 


Week, 


| The Factory Act Extension Bill, which, as we have had occasion 

to explain, extends to the Potteries and other manufactories the 

| admirable principle of the Factory Acts, was read a third time and 
passed the Commons yesterday week. 


Lord Palmerston yesterday week, in answer to Lord Burghley, 
maintained that Lord Russell was perfectly justified in first pro- 
mising the Danes neither to propose himself, nor to support any 
| one else in proposing, any division of Schleswig less favourable to 
the Danes than the line of the Schlei,—and then proposing him- 
self and supporting others in proposing a reference to arbitration 
which would have given the arbiter the choice of any line between 
the Schlei and Apenrade. We confess we cannot conceive any 
clearer breach of the spirit of an engagement. The Danes con- 
ceded as much as England wished on condition that they were not 
pressed to concede more,—and they were pressed to concede 
more. Lord Palmerston also apologized for his noble friend's 
strong language in saying that the assurances of Austria and 
Prussia about not wishing to annex purely Danish territory could 
no longer be trusted, as they had so often proved delusive. Lord 
Palmerston, in deference to “ parties for whom my noble friend and 
the Government are naturally disposed to show the greatest possible 
consideration and respect,” assured the country that no slur 
was intended on any one’s honesty. The statement only meant 
that the aggressive party would again overpower even honest in- 
tentions of forbearance on the part of the statesmen. Did Lord 
Russell mean no more? If not, he meant much less than any 
candid critic of the Conference would think. 





The Horse Show this week at the Islington Agricultural Hall 
was interesting, but not nearly so much so to human beings in 
general as the Dog Show. In the first place, there was a capital 
view of the horses’ ample backs, but not so good a one of their 
heads, which are the principal interest, and which were generally at 
the far end of thestall. Next, they are inferior though more useful 
animals, Lastly, their moral varieties are far less wide and cha- 
racteristic. However, there were many exquisitely shaped horses, 
especially thorough-bred stallions and hunters, an admirable display 
of weight-carrying cobs, and some very pretty little sagacious ponies 
with as much sense asa dog. The leaping in the ring was poor. 
‘'wo artificial hedges were put up with the convenient property of 
rotating when touched by the horses’ feet,—which ordinary hedges 
do not possess,—and few indeed were the leaps in which the hedge 
did not move upon its axis. We saw one rider ingloriously dis- 
mounted, to the great satisfaction of the crowd, who clapped every 
partially successful leap as if leaping were an accomplishment of 
preternatural difficulty. Lord Stamford’s ‘‘ Citadel ’’ was the great 
hero of the show. 

The West Birmingham Railway and Canal Company, capital 
400,000/., in 16,000 shares of 25/. each, proposes to purchase the 
Worcester and Birmingham Canal, and to construct a railway in 
the districts to the west of Birmingham. It also proposes to form 
a junction with the Stourbridge Extension Railway, so as to secure 
the coal traflic of East Worcestershire. 


The stock of bullion in the Bank of England is now 13,930,8097. 
The minimum rate of discount at that establishment remains at 6 
per cent. 

On Saturday last Consols left off at 90} for money and 90} § 
for the August account. Yesterday they closed at the following 
prices :—For money, 903 }; for time, 90} @. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Securities 


closed at the subjoined prices :— 


Friday, July 1. Friday, July & 


Greek oe oe oe . e 25} 254 
Do. Coupons .. oo ee ee .- 11h ee _ : 
Mexican ° oe 4iy oe 29 ex.al 
Spauish Passive = «+ os " @ oe o Pay | _— 
Do. Certiticates ee *e ee lo} ee - 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1358.. as oe ee 70} os 70} 
1862.. - oe ee 63} se 68; 


rs Consolidés.. oe am ° 454 ee oO 
Annexed is a table showing the latest oTicial quotations of the 

leading British Railways yesterday and on Friday week : — 
Friday, July 1. Friday, July 8. 








Caledonian .. ee oe ee ee o- 120 _ 120} 
Great Eastern ee ee oe - . 48) os 50 
Great Northern .. ee oe oe oy 1365 1364 
Great Western... .. ee ee ee 68 ee 71 
Lancash re and Yorkshire oe oe ory 116 os 117 
Loudeou ant Brighton ee ee ee ee 102 os 105 
London and North-Western ee ee ee 1l4} ee 114 
Loudon and South-Western eo ee oT) 938 oe 98 
London, Chatham,anud Dover .. ee oe 424 o- 42 
Midland ve ee oe eo ee o« 133% oe 135, 
North-Easiera, Berwick o oe ee oo 16} 106; 
do. fork a oe oe a 95 95 
West Midjend, Oxford oy - - Cy 42 ios ia 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE TORY ATTACK. 

i fe may be difficult, from our point of view it is impossible, 
to defend the attitude assumed by the Government towards 
Denmark, but it is at least as hard to comprehend that of the 
Opposition towards the Government. On this, as on every 
other occasion of late years when no ecclesiastical interest has 
been involved, the Tory party is at variance with itself. It is 
a rope of many strands, which do not strengthen, but from 
their different degrees of hardness cut each other at every 
strain. The silk severs the hemp, and the wire tears both, 
till the thinnest of the three becomes the measure of strength 
of all. Even setting aside Mr. Newdegate, who in his consis- 
tent pluck and zeal for the honour of his country may, if the 
party like it, be considered an anomaly in the Tory ranks, 
and his wild seconder Mr. Whalley, who represents nothing 
except the pet theological hatred of a class, we have still 
three distinct and mutually destructive lines of policy 
visible in the Conservative speeches of the first days’ debate. 
There is Mr. Disraeli, followed by most of the rank and file, 
who considers war with Germany almost an insanity, yet 
moves the condemnation of the Government which has not 
gone to war; there is General Peel, followed by Lord R. Cecil 
and his friends, who holds that peace is nothing when com- 
pared with honour, and that honour has been sacrificed; and 
there is Lord Stanley, nearly alone, but still a power 
who proclaims from the front Tory benches, doctrines, which 
if they do not involve peace at any price, do involve a 
logical formula of non-intervention. All three have made 
up their minds to vote against the Government, but no two 
of them are agreed as to the alternative course which the 
Government should have pursued.The whole drift of Mr. 
Disraeli’s speech, though his meaning is not concentrated in 
any one sentence, is an argument that the Foreign Office 
should have conciliated France and followed Napoleon’s lead; 
but this is precisely what the Cabinet argue that they tried 
in vain to do. So long, they say, as they believed that 
France would assist them they were ready and eager for war, 
went even the length of a formal despatch proposing active 
operations if France or Russia would but enter the lists at 
their side. It was not till France had distinctly refused a 
formal proposal of active. atliance that they came to the con- 
clusion that war for Denmark was in itself an act not required 
by the engagements, or honour, or interests of Great Britain. 
So strongly do they put this point that Punch, which always 
expresses the popular impression, accepts it as the key-note 
of their defence, and represents John Bull as remonstrating 
not with the German Powers but with his own allies. That 
proposal may not have been honest, they may have been aware 
from the first, as we believe, that the Emperor of the French 
intended to abstain from interference in Denmark, or they 
may simply have misunderstood both his policy and his 
temper, but the offer is by itself an answer to Mr. Disraeli. 
On the other hand, it strengthens General Peel’s case, for 
his speech is simply a declaration in many words that our 
honour required us to fight, and we didn’t fight, and the 
honourable obligation was not and could not be affected in 
any degree by any proceeding or omission on the part of the 
Emperor of the French. Lord Stanley, on the other hand, 
advocated a policy of non-intervention as ‘safe, respectable, 
and honourable,” without any reference whatever to the atti- 
tude France might think fit to assume. So that while Mr. 
Disraeli would not fight Germany, but would follow the lead 
of France even if fighting Germany,—for otherwise all his 
criticisms on the Polish affair are vain,—General Peel would 
fight Germany without reference to France, and Lord Stanley 
would not fight Germany on any conditions whatever. What 
sort of a policy is it which England may hope to obtain from 
a Ministry which to act must reconcile those three opinions ? 
A policy which shall fight when our honour requires it? 
Lord Stanley will none of it. A policy of peace at any 
price ? General Peel calls that disgraceful. Or finally, a policy 
looking to peace, but looking to it through subserviency to 
French plans which may end in war? That is Mr. Disraeli’s, 
but not Lord Stanley’s and not General Peel’s, and it differs 
from that of the Government only in this,—that while the 
latter is equally pacific, equally dishonourable, and equally 
haphazard, it eliminates the element of subserviency to 
Napoleonic France. Is that the precise addition which 


would in the judgment of England sweeten the nasty mess 
she is now swallowing down? 
The arguments employed by the Conservative leaders are 


General Peel, in his most effective party speech, denounceg 
the Government because, having violated their pledges, they 
had, as he aptly quoted, “‘made us the open shame of oyr 
enemies, the very scorn and derision of all that are round 
about us.” He avoided the diplomatic history of the affair 

but repeated the promises which he contended had been 
made to Denmark, and which had been broken “till it was 
come to this, that the declaration of the Prime Minister jn 
the British House of Commons was looked upon as a mere idle 
menace to be laughed at.” Those pledges he indeed sgaiq 
ought not to have been given, but being given they 
ought to have been maintained. Nothing can be more 
distinct than this accusation :—‘‘ There are only two princi- 
ples on which the foreign policy of this country can be carried 
out. If you choose to make yourselves the arbiters of every 
people, you must be prepared to fight for them, for there are 
other countries as proud as yourselves who will not submit to 
your dictation. If, on the other hand, you have made up 
your mind not to go to war at any time,—if peace at any price 
is to be your object, silence and non-intervention must become 
a portion of your policy. One argument which occasionally 
I have heard made use of by a noble lord in another place is 
that this country is so prosperous that nothing in the 
world is to be allowed to interfere with that prosperity, 
But what would be said in private life of a man who refused 
to defend his honour on the ground that he was too rich to be 
shot?” Lord Stanley, on the other hand, declares that the 
only blunder lay in taking Denmark under our protection. 
He would not fight in any case, ‘ No consideration, he spoke 
for himself and many others on his side of the House, would 
induce him to give his support to a policy of war;” but ‘“‘ what 
I say is, that when you take a man’s or a nation’s affairs out 
of their own hands,—when you assume the duty of advising, 
managing, directing, and when that is done by a very strong 
Power to a very feeble one,—you incur a moral responsibility 
towards those who take your advice, and may be held to 
guarantee that they shall not suffer by taking your advice, 
unless you have given them fair warning beforehand, as 
France did, and as you might have done, that you meant to 
interfere by mediation and advice, but meant to go no further.” 
General Peel denounces the promises, but would maintain 
them, while Lord Stanley admits the promises, but would not 
maintain them, and Mr. Disraeli, blaming the promises and 
blaming also the breach of them, still announces, quite 
sincerely we believe, that he and his friends are altogether for 
a policy of peace! The censures are from all points of the 
compass,—for promising at all, for promising and refusing to 
accept the hazard of performing, and for promising and not 
fulfilling without the promised war; and the proposals are a 
mere hotchpotch—peace, war, and subserviency to France all 
mixed up together. Each speech coming from its speaker has 
a force of its own, and those of General Peel and Lord 
Stanley are in themselves, and from opposite points of 
view, statesmanlike and logical; but read as the speeches 
of a party,—and it is as a party that the Tories must 
come in,—they are incoherent beyond example. Nothing 
whatever can be gathered from them except the speakers’ 
conviction that they would have gone to war, or maintained 
peace, or refrained from both, and in any of the three alterna- 
tives would have done better than the existing Ministry,—an 
assertion which may be true or false, but is comforting only 
to those who believe that Conservatives must in the nature 
of things be abler diplomatists than Whigs. 

It may be argued that all three speeches cover one single 
meaning,—an expression of want of confidence in the Ministry 

in power; and that is in one sense true. If it only implies 

that Conservatives prefer Lord Derby to Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Malmesbury to Earl Russell, and Mr. Disraeli to Mr. Glad- 
stone, it may be accepted without much argument. The party 
no doubt so accepts it, and one of the ablest of their young 

men, Mr. Butler-Johnstone,—who has about as much business 
among Tories as he would have among Ultramontanes,—: x- 

plained his vote precisely in that way, and put his reason for 

the public behoof into a very telling epigram :—“ He did not 

think the present Government possessed the confidence of the 

country. On a late occasion the Secretary of War had told 

them that the Naval Department had not yet got a serviceable 

gun; the War Department itself had not been very success- 

ful in avoiding public scandals; the Home Department had 

been outwitted by a country attorney,—he alluded, of 
course, to the Townley case; and the Colonial Office had 

not satisfied the House and the country in respect of 

the New Zealand war. Whatever might be the talents of 

the individuals comprising the Administration, the Govern- 








almost as diverse as the half-hidden drift of their opinions. 


ment as a whole could not be said to have been successful.” 
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Had the great Tory speakers taken this line their conduct 
might have been intelligible, but they tried to elicit not only 
a vote of no confidence in the Government, but of no confi- 
dence produced by a special failurein diplomacy. To succeed 
they must have explained that they had a policy of their own, 
of whatever character, and this they not only did not, but 
also could not do. Mr. Gladstone taunted Mr. Disraeli for 
hours with the absence of plan betrayed in his long speech, 
but what was the member for Bucks to do with two of his 
most powerful colleagues expressing opinions radically op- 

sed toeach other? If he had advocated immediate war he 
would have lost Lord Stanley, if he had repudiated war on 
any grounds he would have alienated General Peel, and if 
he had only accepted peace as the necessity of this occasion 
he would simply have professed the policy of the Govern- 
ment he was attacking. He could only criticize, only con- 
demn the ‘‘ utter incapacity” of the negotiations he was 
reviewing, and so reduce the discussion as one of practical 


litics to a comparison between the capacities of Earl Russell | 


and Lord Malmesbury,—a comparison in which, whether made 
openly by himself or silently by his audience, he could not 
hope to win. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S DEFENCE. 
HERE can be no doubt that Mr. Gladstone’s speech made 
a great impression on the House of Commons,—the 
more impression perhaps that there were so many there who 





| 





of Commons to believe that England encourages and threatens 
on speculative resources to be derived from the help of other 
countries,—that when we say, as we did say to Germany, 
“should it appear that Federal troops enter the Duchy of 
Holstein on international grounds, Her Majesty’s Government 
may be obliged to interfere,” we mean only “in the 
wake of France or Russia Her Pajesty’s Government 
may venture to interfere?” Is it conceivable that a great 
English Minister can wish to interpret such language as Lord 
Wodehouse’s, “If the Danish Government rejected my 
advice, Her Majesty’s Government must leave Denmark to 
encounter Germany on her own responsibility,” to mean “ in 
that case Her Majesty’s Government must suspend even 
their supplications to the Governments of France or Russia to 
lead the way in intervention, for as to any independent help 
they could give to Denmark that is of course a dream?” It 
is almost an insult to the common sense of the House of 
Commons to maintain that all the high language Lord 
Russell and his agents have used both to Germany and 
Denmark was the language of a minor Power, like that of 
Sweden, which never even conceived the possibility of acting 
alone. What right had we to dictate to Denmark under 
pain of our displeasure, if all that we could offer in the 


most favourable case possible was aid contingent on an alli- 


ance with France or Russia? Mr. Gladstone knows well that 
the whole correspondence up to the last week of January con- 


|templated clearly the probability of our lending aid to 


wished to be convinced that the Government deserve to be | Denmark, without any assistance from these great and in- 
tolerated, though not to be respected, by the country. The different patrons. 


more the House have heard of the Tory foreign policy the less | 


But next, Mr. Gladstone wishes us to infer from his speech 


they feel inclined to prefer it even to the helpless bluster of | that England did in fact use language no stronger than 
the present Cabinet, and we have not concealed our own im- ‘that of France or Russia, and that therefore if England is 
pression that the Tory leaders are more disposed to play | guilty in launching idle menaces or deserting an expectant 
directly into the hands of the German aggressors than any | friend, France and Russia share her guilt equally. With 


other party in the country, unless it be the insignificant 
section represented by Mr. Bernal Osborne. Hence we can- 
not pretend to regret the blinding effect of Mr. Gladstone’s 
persuasive advocacy, or the intellectual paralysis which 
appears to have pervaded the plunging rhetoric of Mr. 
Disraeli. But we have too much regard for the true issue, 
which stands high above all party questions, to refrain from 
explaining clearly why Mr. Gladstone’s string of clever special 
pleas, if on some points it almost reached the height of an 
excuse for the Cabinet, never even approached the dimensions 
of a justification. 

Mr. Gladstone professed to maintain that Lord Russell was 
justified in the many menaces he addressed to Germany, and 
the many encouragements he gave to Denmark up to the 
very end of last January, by the legitimate hope which he 
entertained of the co-operation of France, and therefore of the 
power of England to make good those threats and to satisfy 
the expectations he had raised. And the House in its eager- 
ness to believe his case was, we believe, impressed with the 
very slenderest show of evidence that it ever fell to the part 
of a great orator to spread out into a semblance of significance. 
In the first place, we may remark that when England threatens 
and encourages, merely on the chance of aid from another 
Power, she does what is morally quite indefensible and politi- 
cally more than undignified. If the Cabinet had said from 
the first to Denmark, as Sweden said, ‘‘ This is not a case in 
which we should think it right to assist you without help, 
and you must explicitly understand that aid from us entirely 
depends on our success in getting some other great Power 
to act with us,” it would have been exculpated ;—but to 
hold out time after time hope of help without any such pro- 
viso, when the Danish statesmen could have judged for 
themselves, better probably than Lord Russell, of the extreme 
improbability of that proviso, was to incur all the responsibi- 
lity of giving encouragement that was not provisional. And 
to plead that it was quite reasonable, dignified, and right to 
menace independently, when our only chance of carrying out 
our menace was the aid of a stronger Power on the action of 
which our own was dependent, is another way of saying that 
it is reasonable, dignified, and right for England to threaten in 
the name of France. This is very strange and novel doc- 
trine of Mr. Gladstone’s, which almost deserves a term we 
should be unwilling to apply to any speech of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s,—it is almost silly; yet this is the sum 
and substance of his defence of Lord Russell’s encouragements 
and threats. ‘‘ We have never disguised,” he says, ‘ that 
after the failure of our application to France and Russia our 
tone was altered.”’ ‘‘ Where does the right honourable gentle- 
man find the language of menace used after the time we be- 
came aware that menace could not practically be carried 





out?’ Is it possible an English Minister can wish the House 


great deference to Mr. Gladstone, we must say that no orator 
ever tried to suggest, without venturing directly to be respon- 
sible for, an impression more miserably false or misleading. 
The sole evidence he has been able to produce is, that ina 
dispatch written long before the critical moment of the death 
of the King of Denmark, and long before the refusal of the 
Congress by England, viz., on the 18th September, M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys, while declining to repeat the blunder which the 
Western Powers had committed in the case of Poland, said to 
us that France could not ‘‘remain indifferent” to the invasion 
of Schleswig. If England had never used stronger language 
of menace than this it would be well for us, and it is the 
strongest language which Mr. Gladstone can citefrom the French 
diplomatists;—but the truth is that from the moment at which’ 
we began to threaten and to encourage, France began to stand 
aloof and adopt the language of the coldest neutrality. The 
motive was obvious even to a baby in diplomacy. We had 
offended France bitterly in the interval by declining the 
great scheme of her ruler for a Congress in curt and pungent 
language. But the motive is of no consequence, except as 
rendering the affected blindness of our Cabinet the more inex- 
cusable. The fact remains that from and after the death of 
the King of Denmark our language of menace to Germany 
grows warmer and more frequent up to the middle of January 
last, when Lord Russell plainly told the Prussian Ambassador 
that “‘he could not doubt that he [the King of Denmark] 
would be assisted by Powers friendly to Denmark in its 
neem = defence,” and it is equally certain that the 
anguage of inducement addressed to Denmark to make conces- 
sions grows warmer and more frequent up to the great conces- 
sion of Bishop Monrad of the promise to repeal the Schleswig 
constitution, a promise given at the same period. Yet during 
the whole period of Aigh language on the part of England, 
France and Russia were continually administering rebuffs to 
our enthusiasm, and giving Denmark to understand expli- 
citly in General Fleury’s own words that ‘ France would 
not go to war to support Denmark against Germany.” 
Against this explicit declaration Mr. Gladstone can only 
quote M. Drouyn de Lhuys’ declaration to Lord Cowley 
that General Fleury had said nothing which did not 
‘leave the Emperor free to take any course which events 
might render expedient.” Why, of course not. Who- 
ever supposed that the Emperor had promised Germany not 
to defend Denmark? The question simply is whether we, 
who were trusting all the time to the chance of French help, 
had the smallest reason to assert that France was using our 
language and going on pari passu with us in the tender of 
that help. Mr. Gladstone knows as well as we do that it 
was otherwise; that from the moment of the King’s death 
France professed nothing but pacific intentions, —encouraged 
the Duke of Augustenburg, smiled at the sanguine character 
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of the proposed English expedients, gently discouraged all her 
advances, professed her willingness to join in any pacific advice 
that was asked of her, and to take part in any intellectual 
discussion that was suggested, but always and in every case 
without giving a shadow of encouragement to the idea of an 
And yet Mr. Gladstone can venture 
to say that France andsRussia used the language of menace 
“view with indifference ” 


alliance with Denmark. 


about not being able to 
aggression on Denmark “ at the same period.” 
France and Russia used this language as the 
maximum of their menace long before the crisis of the 
King’s death, and never after it. 
minimum of her menace at that period, and used language 
far stronger when the matter became practical and the danger 
This is scarcely common candour in Mr. Glad- 


England used it as the 


Finally, Mr. Gladstone makes much of the delays of Den- 
mark in yielding to our advice. 
vened between our advising her to withdraw the Holstein 
patent and her doing so,—though he does not deny that she 
did it in plenty of time to prevent the federal execution in 
Holstein, had the Germans shown any respect for their own 
Also a considerable time intervened before the Danish 
Ministry could be got to promise an honest attempt to cancel 
This loss of valuable time, says 
Mr. Gladstone, with little generosity and less reason, cancels 
The argument would have great 
weight if we had held out a promise of protection in 
case of her compliance. 
as we did not give any promise of the kind, but only relied on 
the influence which the hope of that protection gave us, —only 
worked upon the fear of Denmark that, if she refused, we 
might finally desert her,—we had no claim at all for such 
instantaneous acquiescence in our suggestions ? 
stone argues that Denmark took our advice too tardily to 
give her any claim on us, he should show that we had ceased 
to press that advice as passé, before it was taken. 
far from being the case that in each instance we were 
urgently pressing Denmark to yield at the moment when she 
did yield, and that at the time of her yielding we were very 
well satisfied with her flexibility. 
that our statesmen pressed advice on her almost as much for 
their own sake,—for their own views about the balance of 
power,—from their own wish to avoid a war in which they 
thought they might find if necessary to engage in order to 
preserve the balance of power,—as from disinterested regard for 
Indeed there is nothing which our Ministers more 
eagerly maintain than that their futile attempt to intervene 
in this matter was not purely disinterested, but was due to a 
prudent international foresight. 
a right to look for some equivalent for her many and great con- 
cessions, even if they were not given instantaneously on our first 
Nor can the fact be got rid of, that by fluttering 
the hope of aid before her eyes we did her a serious injury, 
which we either cannot or will not repair. Had she known from 
the first that she could count on no eventual help, she would 
have early made terms with her unequal antagonists, and far 
better terms than she can now hope for. 
power to suggest to her the high probability of aid in the last 
resort, without affording it, we have actually lured on to 
destruction the Power we had half promised to save. 

We think, then, we have shown that Mr. Gladstone’s 
ungenerous use of Denmark’s brief delays in yielding to our 
advice will not avail him; that his endeavour to persuade 
his audience, without exactly venturing to assert, that France 
and Russia used language as strong as England, or used strong 
language at all at the critical moment, was a nearer approach 
to simulation than we like to admit that so noble a mind as 
Mr. Gladstone’s can approach; and that he has injured 
materially the cause of the Government by the strange, 
novel, and discreditable doctrine that England may menace 
and encourage freely in her own name when her course is con- 
sciously contingent on the help to be afforded by more power- 
ful allies,—in other words, that she may brandish the terrors 
of France or Russia to the world instead of her own. 


THE HOME OF JUSTICE. 
HEN the intelligent foreigner for the first time visits 


T'wo months, he says, inter- 


the Schleswig constitution. 


Denmark’s claim on us. 


Again, it was notorious 


Hence Denmark had clearly 


By doing all in our 





glowing with enthusiastic expectation. Before him stands g 
long low building of what is calledclassical architecture, consist. 
ing of a centre and two wings. Unfortunately the extremity of 
the northern wing has disappeared to make way for the entraneg 
to St. Stephen’s gallery, and the lopsided look which the build. 
ing has thus acquired is aggravated by a sort of additional 
wing attached to the northern end. This extension is in ye 
debased Gothic, so as to prepare the mind gradually for the front 
of Westminster Hall. The Hall once entered, the hopes of our 
foreign friend, cruelly dashed by what he has scen outside, 
revive. Neither Paris nor Rouen can show him anything like 
that, but on consulting his guide-book he finds that it was de. 
signed by the Normans some six or seven centuries back. Stil] 
he knows that we pride ourselves on being a practical people, 
and he does not doubt that, whatever may be the faults of 
the exterior of our law courts, the interior arrangements wil] 
be perfect. A series of mean doorways, which have been cut in 
the western wall of the Hall, are pointed out to him, and he 
enters the first. He proceeds down a long ill-ventilated passage, 
and then turning sharply to the right he traverses a long dark 
passage, at the end of which he enters a little den some twenty 
feet square. High up on the one side is an elderly gentle. 
man in a big wig, writing and perspiring. A little lower 
on his right are twelve middle-aged gentlemen without wigs, 
looking puzzled and perspiring. Before him, still a little 
lower and at the distance of a few feet, are three or four 
gentlemen in small wigs, of whom one is asking questions, 
and all are perspiring. On his left is one gentleman in a box 
answering questions and perspiring. Every square inch of 
space left in this little hole is crammed with human beings, 
probably dirty, certainly perspiring. Need we take the unfor- 
tunate foreigner further? Everywhere there are the same 
curiously dark, narrow, stifling, winding passages. Every- 
where the same want of ventilation, for there are no windows 
except in the roof, and they do not open. If all the Courts 
happen to be sitting, and you want the Court of Admiralty, 
you will probably journey down endless passages, toil up 
endless steep narrow staircases, and find it at last in a room 
which seems to have been intended for a servants’ bedroom. 
So far as size and light go, the Court of Exchequer is the 
one decent room in the whole building, but everywhere alike 
the passages and doorways are crowded with attorneys’ clerks, 
Witnesses, and guinea-pigs, the atmosphere is stifling, and 
the smell intolerable. With all this crowding, it might be 
imagined that the Courts were at least united. Not at all. 
If a solicitor or barrister happens to have business in the 
Equity and Common Law Courts the same day he must 
journey quite a mile to Lincoln’s Inn, where the Chancellor 
and his deputies administer the law in rooms not much better, 
to tell the truth, than those at Westminster, but where the 
absence of witnesses and guinea-pigs does render it possible 
to move. Even this is not all. The Rolls Court is the other 
side of Chancery Lane, the Judges’ Chambers are behind 
Clifford’s Inn, and the offices of the Courts are scattered any- 
where and everywhere in Lincoln’s Inn, in Southampton 
Buildings, and in the Temple. 

It is obvious that the first thing to be done is to concen- 
trate all the Courts and officessomewhere. Thus far a Royal 
Commission got in 1858 ; but the motto of Justice is slow and 
sure, and it has taken us six years to arrive at even so much 
as a definite proposition. The convenience of the profession 
would obviously require a site near the Inns of Court, and 
the Chancery Bar, whose courts are all in or close to Lincoln’s 
Inn, were by no means disposed to give up this advantage. 
But the sentimentalists were all for remaining at Westmin- 
ster, chiefly because the Courts always had been at West- 
minster. This scheme, which might not improbably have 
triumphed over considerations of expediency, was defeated by 
the impossibility of obtaining a site. Then the gardens of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields were proposed, but it seemed doubtful 
whether they could be obtained, and it is certainly 
most undesirable to close up one of the few open 
spaces still remaining in the centre of London. The 
site which the Government now proposes to Parlia- 
ment is free from both these objections. The block of mean 
and infamous houses bounded by Bell Yard on the east, 
Carey Street on the north, Clement’s Lane on the west, and 
the Strand and Fleet Street on the south, is equally close to 








“the banks of the Thames ” he naturally betakes him- 
self to sight-seeing, and in the list of public institutions open 
to his penetrating glance he is sure to see “ Courts of Law, 


open free during the sittings.” Knowing how spaciously and 


handsomely Justice is lodged at Paris, and perhaps also in 
what antique splendour she maintains her state at Rouen, he 


Lincoln’s Inn and the Temple. New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, 
is only separated from it by Carey Street, and the Temple by 
Fleet Street. This it is proposed to purchase and clear. 
Temple Bar, which the Bill carefully preserves, may perhaps 
at some future time be made into a bridge, so that the Tem- 
plars may be saved from the dangers of crossing Fleet Street. 





descends from his omnibus at the door of St. Margaret’s 


Meanwhile it is consolatory to know that King’s College Hos- 
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ital has just been rebuilt, and abuts on the opposite corner of 
the proposed site. There can, we think, be little doubt that 
this plan deserves to succeed. If the dwellers in Lineoln’s 
Inn will have a few yards further to go to the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Courts, they will be nearer to the Rolls, and the road will 
lie almost entirely through their own Inn, instead of down a 
crowded dirty thoroughfare like Chancery Lane. Every other 
member of the profession will be an immense gainer. One of 
the nastiest rookeries in town will be uprooted, and oppor- 
tunity will be afforded for widening Fleet Street at Temple 
Bar. The one objection to the site is the noise of that great 
artery of the London traffic, but it is quite within the 
resources of modern architects to exclude that. 

The site fixed upon, the next thing is to provide the 
requisite funds. The cost of the land and of the new build- 
ings is estimated at a million and a half, of which a million 
jsalready provided. The Court of Chancery always has in 
its custody a vast sum composed of unemployed cash balances 
belonging to individual suitors. This money, like any other 
banker, it invests by the authority of Parliament, and at the 
risk of the public, to which therefore the profits of the invest- 
ments properly belong. In the course of time these profits 
have mounted up to no less a sum than 1,291,629/. 10s. 5d. 
If, however, the investments should at any time hereafter 
become a source of loss; this fund would be liable to reimburse 
the “individual suitors,’ and it is also charged with certain 
compensations in favour of the six clerks, and the Masters in 
Chancery, and other abolished officials. As there never has 
been a loss yet, but, on the contrary, a surplus, which is now 
swollen to nearly 1,300,0002., it is not very likely that there 
ever will be, and we may appropriate one million of this 
money to the building of new courts with a clear conscience. 
The Attorney-General’s Bill, however, with characteristic cau- 
tion, enacts that if at any future time such a loss should arise 
as to make the fund inadequate to meet the claims on it, the 
deficiency to the extent of one million shall be made good out 
of the Consolidated Fund. This leaves only half a million to 
be provided, which is to be derived from two sources. The 
Commissioners of Works are to take the existing courts and 
offices and the land on which they stand at a valuation. 
The residue Parliament is to provide in the first instance, 
and it will be repaid gradually by an additional stamp 
duty to be levied on suitors. But with that severe 
justice which is the glory of the legal profession, suitors 
in the Equity Courts are to be exempt. The million 
which never did belong to the suitors of the past is to buy 
the freedom of the suitors of the future. However, proceed- 
ings in equity are quite costly enough in all conscience. In 
a similar spirit, or, as cavillers will say, as a sop to buy off 
the opposition of Lincoln’s Inn, that Honourable Society is 
not only to be reimbursed for their outlay in building the 
Vice-Chancellors’ Courts, and to be allowed to repurchase the 
site of the offices of the Accountant-General and Registrars 
in Chancery at the price at which they sold it (which indeed 
is fair enough), but they are to have the offices themselves at 
the price of old building materials. If under the new 
régime which the Lord Chancellor proposes the attorneys 
drive as hard a bargain as the barristers sccm to do, clients 
will need to keep their wits about them. 

So far the scheme of the Government meets with our full 
approbation, and it is much to be hoped that no selfish 
interests will be allowed to postpone any longer the erection 
of a public building, which is sorely needed, and has already 
been delayed five years. Unhappily the real difficulty arises 
when the site has been bought and cleared, and the money 
provided. Who indeed can contemplate without trembling 
the prospect of a new building to be raised by the Board of 
Works? Mr. Cowper talks of public competition, but we 
confess to having very little faith in an expedient of which 
the only advantage is that it relieves the Board of all respon- 
sibility. At all events, we hope the judges will include 
amongst them the Chancellor, an outer barrister, and an 
attorney, and that they take care that we have broad straight 
passages and plenty of spacious courts. Let the exterior take 
care of itself. Ornament we do not want, beauty we do not 
expect, and even proportion may be dispensed with. But at 
least let us have space, light, and, above all, ventilation. 





THE STRENGTH OF GERMANY. 
\ R. COBDEN, in the splendid speech in which, on 
Tuesday night, he denounced manliness as a crime, 
called the “ balance of power” a “‘ mere figment,” and in 
the sense in which the phrase is popularly employed he was 
undoubtedly in the right. When he adds that the idea began 
with the ‘unsettlement of all things called the Treaty of 


Vienna,” he talks the kind of nonsense to be expected from 
a man who does not know history; but the blunder affects the 
influence of his arguments over educated men rather than his 
arguments themselves. The “ balance of power” is a modern 
phrase, but it has been the governing principle of Europe 
since the death of Charlemagne,—since, that is, the last succes- 
| ful attempt to revive the Imperial system, which looked to a 
| world controlled, or rather guided, by a single chain of ideas, 
in preference to a world in which all ideas have scope. It is, 
in fact, the formula invented to defend the independence of 
separate nations against the revival of the Imperial system, 
which would make them all mere sections of one grand but 
monotonous whole. Of late years it has, however, been used 
by statesmen so as to imply only an equality of territorial 
power, and in that sense it is of course, as Mr. Cobden ex- 
claims, a meaningless figment. Modern political science has 
proved that mere increase of territory is one of the smallest 
additions to a nation’s active strength. Great Britain has 
not only not increased her territory since 1815, but she is 
from geographical situation incapable of increase, but her 
power has more than quintupled. The elevation of an Italian 
of genius to supreme power indefinitely multiplied for twenty 
years the inherent resources of France. A discovery made by 
a spinner tripled within ten years the fighting strength of 
Great Britain. The lucky hit of an old martinet who thought 
ramrods might as well be iron as wood doubled in six months 
the strength of the Prussian line. The life of Cavour was 
worth whole provinces to Italy, the physicians who murdered 
him had better have killed an army, and German savans could 
hardly predict the addition which unity, hearty unity, might 
make to the effective force of the Fatherland. Russia owes 
more to Peter the Great’s reforms than to all his conquests, 
and the discovery of a great coal-field might do more for Spain 
than the restoration of all her Transatlantic dominion. Suppose 
the population of France to have multiplied like that of Great 
Britain, or the people of Denmark like the people of the 
United States, what would be the worth of territorial 
treaties? Internal progress alters the relations of States 
more rapidly than any treaty or any diplomatic combination, 
and Spain has fallen and England risen, though both have 
equally lost their Transatlantic possessions. 

Thus far the old theory of the balance of power is demon- 
strably false, and Mr. Cobden in exposing its falsity before 
diplomatists have obtained the courage to abandon the ancient 
grooves does a very great public service; but the ancient 
formula has yet another meaning. It implies, besides a desire 
for the independence of all existing nations, also a fear lest 
any one nation should acquire such strength as to make it 
temporarily and after great exertions supreme over Europe. 
That supremacy more or less avowed has from time to time been 
the object, four or five times the attained object, of a single 
European Power. The authority so acquired has always been 
obtained by violence, has always so arrested or so crossed the 
aspirations of its subjects as to stir them to present revolt 
and an enduring hatred, has never endured for a generation, 
and has usually brought on the aggressive nation a terrible 
retribution; but so frightful have been its immediate conse- 
quences, so long continued its permanent effets, that far- 
sighted statesmen have always believed its prevention worth 
a great European war. Spain nearly obtained it, had the 
Armada not been dispersed would have obtained it altogether, 
and her success cost Italy three hundred years of slavery, the 
Low Countries the accumulations of two centuries of success- 
ful industry, England a century of Stuart government, a 
revolution, and an arrest in development of a hundred years, 
and America the surrender of her most fertile soils to a race 
who after three hundred years are giving way in every direc- 
tion before the unimprovable red tribes. Louis XIV. made 
the attempt, and it cost England twelve years of war and the 
creation of a national debt, Germany the desolation of two 
provinces and the elevation of the Hapsburgs to Imperial 
power, Holland her position as a progressive country, 
and France the awful series of events which, begin- 
ning with her “great monarch’s” death and the Re- 
gency, have not ended yet. Napoleon renewed the struggle, 
and there is not a country in Europe which has fully re- 
covered its effects, witness our debt, German disunion, the 
Russian military organization, and the French readiness to 
bow before the rule of a Caesar, and the mere fear lest a 
second Napoleon should once again play this réle curses the 
world with unendurable taxation, turns one per cent. of the 
European family into soldiers, and makes even Mr. Cobden 
allow that the British navy must cost us fifteen millions a 

ear. 

The attempt may never be made again, but it also may, 
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and if any Power could make it with success it is the German 
Confederation. That cumbrous and multiform body, with its 
absurd constitution and powerless Parliament, its divided 
principalities and hostile Courts, has shown that whenever in- 
flamed by ambition it can act as a whole,—act with rapidity, 
act with a perfect forgetfulness of the local jealousies of its 
States. The Cimbric Peninsula is now garrisoned by the troops 
of the entire Confederation, and of all its subject peoples. 
Nothing can be more perfect than the unity for offence 
which pervades that miscellaneous mass. Napoleon was not 
obeyed more rapidly than Prince Charles of Prussia. Berlin 
may hate Vienna, and Frankfort distrust both, but no reason- 
able politician doubts that if Prince Charles wese defeated 
Count von Gablenz would hasten to his support, or that if 
both encountered a check the troops of the Diet now in 
Holstein would in twelve hours be streaming to their aid. 
The nation for offensive purposes when warmed by the lust 
of conquest or the passion for vengeance is one, and a most 
terrible one. Forty-five millions of persons, one in language 
and opinion, in civilization and institutions, trained under an 
admirable military organization, active as any race but the 
French, and brave as any people on earth, wield all the mili- 
tary resources of thirty millions more in addition to their own. 
The greatest rivers of Europe are within German frontiers ; 
Germany is seated in full strength on the North Sea and the 
Mediterranean, and she alone of European Powers strikes at 
every enemy from the inside of the campaigning circle. Her 
literature influences the world, her alliances are absolutely 
ubiquitous, she can control an election in North America as 
easily as a succession in Denmark, and of all the Kings of 
Europe there are but two not sprung of a German stock or think- 
ing in the German tongue. The nation which wields this extra- 
ordinary power has no hereditary enemies among first-class 
States, and swallows nationalities on every side without incur- 
ring for a moment the charge of ambition or aggressiveness. 
Crushing Poland to the ground, holding Hungary as we hold 
India, ravaging Denmark, threatening Turkey, and striving to 
emasculate Italy, she is still popularly believed to be a 
‘stationary and Conservative Power” ‘essential to the 
peace and the good order of Europe.” One limit only has for 
ages been placed on her ambition. She has been able to do 
little at sea, but with the conquest of Denmark even this 
disability disappears. Germany does not assimilate as France 
does, but she has the talent shown by our own race on the 
American continent,—the capacity for eating out all weaker 
nationalities. Denmark conquered will be digested, and then 
seventy millions of people magnificently organized for war- 
fare by land will be posted on all northern seas, with har- 
bours in abundance, arsenals only limited by the wealth of 
the third richest race in Europe, and a maritime population of 
six millions, of which one-fourth is Scandinavian. Grant 
her but a genius at her head, and what is to resist such a Power, 
or stop her from regaining Alsace, overflowing Holland, 
reconquering Italy, or crushing the rising hope of the Slavon 
tribes of European Turkey? France? France with a Napoleon 
for chief drove Austria alone with difficulty out of a foreign 
province, and who reckons on a succession of Napoleons? 
Italy? Can Italy even face South Germany? Russia? 
Russia is governed by Germans, is a sharer in the spoils of 
Poland, and would sell the world for ten hours’ undisturbed 
possession of Constantinople. Great Britain? Great Britain 
is shrinking from the battle now, when Germany has no fleet 
and Denmark is alive, is plunging deeper and deeper into the 
trade which makes her prosperity and enfeebles her sense of 
right, and is governed and will be governed by a house 
German in blood and sympathies. We believe firmly if the 
career be once commenced, if Germany once pass through a 
time of exaltation, there will be no remedy for Europe till 
it has tasted what German domination means, till it has 
felt the rule which has in three centurics made all Italians 
the sworn enemies of all Germans, has in ten centuries 
failed to reconcile Hungarians, has in eighteen months 
made of the Roumans allies of their Magyar oppressors, 
has in a century and a half changed Poles from 
prosperous enemies into pauperized foes, and has so alien- 
ated its own people that no German conquered by a French- 
man has in three centuries ever struck one blow for German 
dominion. When the Germans move to the North, the East, 
or the South, they drag with them irreconcilable foes, soldiers 
whom they must watch as vigilantly as their adversaries in 
the field; when they move West they are encountered by 
men of their own lineage, obeying their own traditions, 
speaking their own language, but who will resist their pro- 
gress to the death. It isa people like this, thus powerful, 
thus aggressive, and thus hated, whom we are called upon to 





resist, if not in Denmark while Germany is without a navy, 
then in Holland when she has a navy—that is if the marriag. 
of a Prince of Orange into the English house should happily 
for the world enable us to perceive that Holland is gg. 
fensible. 

But nothing, we shall be told, will happen of all this, for 
Germany is not united, and in the long run is peaceful. We 
heard that argument of disunion ad nauseam before Magenta, 
but we do not hear much of it now, and union for aggression js 
to the world more dangerous than union for internal improve. 
ment. Bavaria may obey laws which Westphalia rejects, 
but if Bavarians assist Westphalians in cutting Danish throats 
their internal jealousies are not of perceptible advantage tg 
Danes. Every statesman who has spoken this week admits 
that if we defend Denmark we must fight all Germany, ang 
if all Germany fights, the difference between Austrians and 
Prussians matters no more than the discontent of Ireland or 
the separate Church of Scotland matter to the enemies of 
Great Britain when the Scots Greys charge. Peaceful and 
unaggressive! Well, the German Diet of Vienna has voted 
that Venice is a port of the Confederation, Prussia will not 
give up one inch of Posen, the Reichsrath refuses to condemn 
the state of siege in Galicia, and Germany from end to end js 
ringing with delight because German troops are cutting the 
unripe corn which might encourage Danish Jutlanders to 
resist their German invaders. Our opponents put to usa 
prediction, and in reply we only state what és. 





METROPOLITAN ANARCHY. 
HE Home Secretary, the Commissioner of Woods ani 
Forests, and officials generally, will have it that London 
isacity. Mr. Doulton, member for Lambeth and for the 
Board of Works, backed by all Londoners and the majority 
of sensible persons throughout the world, affirm that it is a 
capital. The conflicting opinions have been brought as usual 
in England to a very narrow issue, and on Tuesday week Mr. 
Doulton and the sensible persons carried by a majority of 79 
to 40 the proposition that it was the duty of Government, 
and not of the Board of Works, or of the vestries, or of the 
liverymen, or of the City macebearers, to preserve the open 
spaces in and around London. In other words, Englishmen 
and not merely Londoners are to look after the health, and 
comfort, and prosperity of the metropolis, and the quaint 
theory that a nation can have no special interest in its capital, 
that the health of the heart does not matter at all to the 
fingers or the toes, is in principle given up. It is at last 
acknowledged by Parliament that London belongs to the 
United Kingdom as well as its own inhabitants, that its healthis 
matter of concern to the people of Cornwall as well as of Mary- 
lebone, its improvements matters of directadvantage to citizens 
of Glasgow, or Hull, or Bristol, as well as of St. Pancras or 
Bethnal Green. ‘That is a victory over red tape which de- 
serves to be commemorated, but to make it practical the 
reform must be carried a great deal further. In the present 
state of parties it is vain to expect officials to attend to any 
plan of administrative reform ; but there is a career for any 
metropolitan member who chooses to devote himself to the 
metropolis instead of the parishes he represents, which may 
give him a reputation and even a Parliamentary standing 
greater than any struggle for office could confer. Suppose 
while the affairs of the Continent are settling themselves 
without English help, and the military tyrannies are winning 
the game, and Kings are enjoying the futile struggles of their 
people for freedom, and justice, and decent government, the 
metropolitan members, with Mr. Doulton as spokesman, set 
to work to make a government or series of governments for 
London. 

At present London is only a geographical expression. One- 
sixth of the population of Great Britain,—the ‘‘ metropolitan 
district ’’ contains more than five millions of souls,—have col- 
lected themselves in a corner of Middlesex, and the vast array 
of houses they have built to keep out the weather is topogra- 
phically called London, but for the purposes of civilization 
there is no such place. There is one city in the centre 
of the vast aggregate, but outside its limits there is only a 
jungle of parishes, each possessing the power of taxation, but 
no other characteristic of a municipality. ‘Their inhabitants 
have no common bond, no tie of social kinship, no reason 
other than poverty for paying the smallest attention to their 
internal munagement. In most of them there is a total absence 
of a resident wealthy class, of men who can be made into 
magistrates, of sufficient clergy, of educated professionals ex- 
cept surgeons, of any class competent to assume that social 
leadership which exists in all other cities, and without which 
Englishmen seem unable to accomplish anything great. The 
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wretched vestries which do duty for councils are powerless to | to live in these districts for a month, London would be re- 
make improvements, for taxation has reached, and in some | organized with a strong hand; but then even for such an end 
Jaces almost exceeded, endurable limits, and they have no | we have no wish to condemn the House to St. Luke’s. We 
other resource. Every other city in England has ancient | have spent a great deal of energy and statesmanship in the 
revenues derived from its property, but these muni- | last six months in cheating Denmark into the belief that we 
cipalities are of yesterday, have no estates to increase | shall help her, suppose we spend as much in initiating some 
jn value, no funds other than they can obtain by uneasily | scheme which may make London habitable for a population as 
borne rates. Who is going to bequeath moncy to a Clerken- | numerous as the Danes. 
well or Shadwell vestry? The loss to London from the 

















mere fact that its parishes inherit nothing must be very a ns 
great indeed. The richest men in the world, and some of COURT INFLUENCE. 

the most generous, live within its precincts; but East London OTHING in politics puzzles the average middle-class English- 
receives none of the money which would be lavishly | man so much as an allusion such as Mr. Horsman made the 


bestowed on York, or Liverpool, or Norwich, or Bristol, or any | other night to the influence of the Court. The notion that the 
of the older cities of England. If the new cities had decent Sovereign is a mere pageant, a notion deliberately fostered by the 
corporations or mayors, money for improvements might be | \hig statesmen who ruled for the first fifty years of the House of 
obtained in other ways. There is a the world | Hanover has become with him an article of faith. “ How-can the 
why, after the termination of the existing monopolies, the Court, it is asked, stop a war for Denmark if the Ministry wish to 
corporations should not enjoy the benefit of the gas supply | 007g The Queen i indians ied teste Waheed 
and the water supply, as so many of the American cities do. a — ] . on rparpennnersenrssdie~nap~den duende rueaped 
They must be monopolies in any case for paving and traffic | “°Y'C* me ri heed nae secgeuaiagennand ® tiger venga, ane 
reasons, and why should they not benefit the population as the House of Commons will very soon succeed in getting its own 
well as a few greedy proprietors? ‘The price charged in | Way.” And then something is muttered about the power of the 
London for water, and particularly for ‘‘ high services,” | purse, and the right of the Commons in extremity to stop the sup- 
would keep a moderate kingdom going, and the cight gas | plies, a right by the way, which is much like an English husband’s 
companies sell us gas of fifteen-candle power, which pours | right to do the same thing. He, too, can stop the supplies ; but 
out sulphuretted hydrogen iu visible volumes, and blackens | then, if he does, he will have to go without dinner. ‘The constitu- 
silver in two days, at 4s. 6d. the 1,000 feet, while in Ply- | tional formula is all very well and very true, but it is, unfortunately 
mouth pure white gas of thirty-candle power is sold at 2s. 9d. | at this moment for the country, wholly beside the point. Nobody 
Suppose the supply of St. Pancras had belonged to St. Pan- alleges or thinks that the Court could, under any circumstances, 
eras, its people would either have had good gas at low rates, | dictate a course of policy to the nation, or resist any policy upon 
or the means of cutting a new street, or opening a new square, | which the nation had made up its mind,—could, for example, have 
or pulling down a “rookery,” every two or three ro It | stopped short in the middle of the Russian war, or prevented 
is vain to say that the corporations are sure to be bad. They | \inisters from resenting an insult like the affair of the Trent. 
will be so as long as no decent man has the faintest interest |-~,5.ch Lord Macaulay did say just before his death that “the 
in their management, but let them once become wealthy and| © prema. nA geocttsta Fs goat asco 
* : power of the Crown was becoming greater than it had been since 
attempt improvements, and the small shopkeepers will be ne death of William IIL.” and though the : aa 

speedily deprived of their monopoly of power. Only this|‘® Geth of Willan AM,” and though the quarrel between 
year the residents of the “ward” which includes Portland Lord John Russell and Lord I almerston showed that it was directed 
Place thought they had had nearly enough of shopkeeping chiefly to foreign affairs, it is not in this direct mode that it is or 
dictation, and headed by a banker or two put out a list of their | ©" be exercised, ‘There is no taint of absolutism in England, but 
own. Though promptly denounced by their opponents as the the influence of the throne is nevertheless very great. In the first 
“aristocratic list” they carried it, and there are now gentle- | place, the just and constitutional control of the Sovereign over 
men helping to govern Marylebone. Why not also Poplar? | English affairs,—a control contemplated even by the magnates 
Mr. Doulton s idea of protecting outlying spaces is very good | who fought the first Georges,—is very much greater than is popu- 
as far as it goes, and we trust he may succeed in his} larly supposed. He can issue no orders, it is true, in his 
chivalric charge to rescue Hampstead Heath, and deliver | own name, but he is a perpetual member of the Cabinet, 
Wimbledon, and save Mitcham from the spoiler, but/a member who must be heard, a member without party 
London wants air and breathing orifices nearer to her| interests to serve, a member who sees the working of all de- 
heart, wants broad streets cleft through the mazes of Clerken- | partments, a member who is certain, from family connections, to 
well, and open squares in the wilds round the Tower, and | now more of the secret motives of Continental Courts, and states- 
boulevards piercing the Saharaof smoke-coloured brick of which | men, and even peoples, than all the rest of the Cabinet put’ to- 
St. Luke’s is the fitting centre. She wants to become a capital, gether. A thoroughly able man on the throne would from this 
—a place in which the millions of human beings who have single right acquire an influence over English politics which a 
no country-houses may live in — decent degree of comfort, little care and a few successes might easily make predominant. It 
may see a tree, and hear a fountain, and discover that society is | . oe * de : 
‘ ; , ee : r is Lord Brougham’s opinion that a man of genius in such a posi- 
possible without the excuse of drinking gin. We do not} ~ threo csenggatatt, a aie cade cael * ld 

know in the whole world beings so deserving of pity for all | 40% Suowe we ever be cursed with such @ phenomenon, wou 
the external associations of their lives as the million and a| Stbject the Constitution to the only strain under which it would 
half of Englishmen who live cast of Moorgate Street, amid | be likely to give way, might, in fact, if he chose, make his will for 
sights and stenches which no Oriental city could surpass, | 4 generation the law of English action. ‘This particular contin- 
and which even an Oriental climate could not redeem. here | gency is always more or less improbable; but the first one, that 
is no such unbroken squalor in the world as that amidst which | of an able man on the throue, has actually occurred, has been for 
twenty years the first fact of English politics. Nothing but 


the well-paid artizans of the most prosperous city in the 
world are condemned to pass their lives. Any improvement | prejudice of the most irrational kind can blind men to the truth 
upon it must be the work of years, but the work will be| that the Prince Consort was a man of very singular ability, a man 


begun when each of the twenty cities which make up London | who was what so few are, wise as well as able, and he was during 
has a name, a municipality, a revenue other than taxes, and | his whole life in England virtual President of the Cabinet, the 
aright of asking within limits for loans raised upon the rates | one person before whom every despatch passed, and whose judg- 
but made cheap by the help of the State guarantee. ment was sure to have its full weight upon every great affair. Had 
The energy of reformers has hitherto been wasted upon one ‘he been an Englishman or popular with the aristocracy he might 
unnecessary and one impossible project. There is no need of | jaye yisibly ruled, and as it was, his calm intellect, the obvious 
destroying the “City , : which has alone among London dis: | suecess of most of his advice, and his singular self.restraint when 
tricts a real municip ality » and which, as the rep resentative of | oceasionally for a moment out of rapport with the nation, im- 
odes — — has a —— peg on cages ~ = >| mensely increased the influence of the throne, and that which time 
re , a - : : 
ites Whe Meuse of ome meen 3 not odes be pace i “ 0d has built up time ny! oe —_ _—. 3 ag beese his 
presentative assembly as powerful as itself, and one which in ‘illness it would have oe almos —— r) _ that circum- 
times of excitement might direct two or three millions of men. | *t#8¢es could ever diminish the sy — iy of the people with the 
Political safety requires divisions, but it does not require that Court, and the shadow of that immense popularity hovers about it 
those divisions should be inorganic. ‘Twenty municipalities still. ner ’ : = 
will be no more able to combine than twenty vestries, while Then clear as the constitutional system which gives to Ministers 
they will be able to commence those improvements the want all active power may seem, it is only clear when the nation is 
of which make men sigh sometimes for a Prefect of the Thames. | unanimous, or so nearly so as to give to one set of opinions a 


If the members of the House of Commons could but be forced | temporary predominance. When the nation is apathetic or 
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divided with tolerable equality, the Court always holds in its | A LONDON FIRE. gst 
hands the power of raising or depressing the balance. ‘The | Ww" are accustomed. to think of moral contagion, of the ip. a 
Sovereign is bound to take the advice of his Ministry only if he a | fective power of human sympathy, as so common-place that with | 
cannot obtain another Ministry sufficiently supported by Parlia- | i+ fits to excite even our speculative wonder,—but few have draw the § 
ment to carry on business effectively. Suppose, for example, the | attention to something which is quite as real, if not quite a, isk, 
Queen believed war with Germany unwise, while Lord Palmerston common, the power which the great elemental forces of natur ing 1 
held it necessary, Her Majesty has the clear right to dismiss Lord | exert in stirring up a sort of sympathy with their destructiys notic: 
Palmerston on that ground, provided his rival is prepared to take ardour in the minds of spectators. Dr. Arnold in a letter to Arch. weig! 
the helm and follow the alternative course, That is under ordi- bishop Whately comments on the fact that not only have plague femal 
nary circumstances a very great power indeed, and at this moment, | and famine frequently preceded revolutions or great national wars evide 
when the nation is really puzzled between its leaders utterances, | and movements, which is probably only a case of cause and effect orga 
its leaders’ opinions, and its own sense of honour and justice, it is pos- | hut that periods of extraordinary volcanic energy and other vlan of fir 
sibly an irresistible one. The tendency of every Opposition is to adopt | natural phenomena have usually (as at the time of the great whicl 
the side which the Ministry do not adopt, and when the parties | struggle of Christianity with Paganism) been also periods of great that « 
are equal the right of choice between them virtually rests with | political change and destruction. Whatever deeper reason there to ad 
the Court, which, moreover, retains always one direct power affect- | may be for such an association of raging clements with great orgat 
ing all politics, —the right of dissolution. The Queen, for example, | moral movements, no one who watches his own and his friends’ The | 
without steping an inch over admitted prerogative undoubtedly minds during the progress of a great fire can doubt that the crows 
could if Lord Palmerston were beaten refuse him the right | destructive agencies of nature open up a fountain of exultation and s 
to dissolve, could, that is, place the Opposition in power for/ even in the most humdrum and reasonable man’s. breast,— exciti 
months or years even when the nation if appealed to would have | 9 sort of moral echo to its destructive rage. ‘There is something a the 
supported the Government. ‘That prerogative in 1831 proved a essentially limited in all the works of human hands, something that with 
weapon almost strong enough to coerce Earl Grey, one of the while it measures the victories of civilization raises such a grudge the | 
most thoroughly independent aristocrats who ever held power in| a5 it were, against its tedious and despotic minutia, that an softe 
England. The contingencies under which it can be exercised rises quite irresistibly a sort of triumphant cheer out of the heart one 
are few, but no party would willingly so alienate the Throne as | when one sees the mounting flame lapping up in a moment or two who 
to be sure that whenever the chance arrived the prerogative would | o¢ fury the slow results of small fatigues and chronic industries, pape 
be thrown into the scale of their alversaries. Even Sir Robert | not indeed that one ever rejoices in the particular work of de. there 
Peel under such circumstances only retained  stbadaal three days, struction,—the more one realizes the value and meaning of what is said | 
the Court with the aid of his opponents breaking a Ministry destroyed the more does regret triumph over the destructive even 
rather than assent to changes among the Household. Add to this sympathies,—but that the vision of a great elemental energy that aif 
power the perpetual seat in the Cabinet, the direct authority over | jas power in a few instants to shrivel up the accumulated deposits hollo 
higher appointments in the army,—an influence felt in every great | o¢ human t sil, and to resolve them back again into the primeval stim 
family in the country,—and a deciding voice upon all matters | forces and substances of nature, satisfies the imagination and of t 
affecting the distribution of honours—perhaps the very greatest | pelieyes men for a moment of the tiresome burden of civiliz. gutt 
means of influence in the official arsenal —and we have a direct | tion. The same sort of feeling which evidently raged in the heart from 
constitutional power very considerable in degree, and capable when | of Carlyle as he exulted in the leaping flames of the French delig 
wielded by a strong will of materially affecting affairs. Revolution swallowing up the decrepit structure of the ages, . adde 

It is not, however, in this power over parties that the strength | glows obscurely, we imagine, in the hearts of all men when they for tl 
of the Court consists, but in its far greater power over the fortunes | see the living parable of a great fire. ‘They may take no pleasure, spect 
of individuals. No statesman who is not at the top can afford to | may feel real pain, in the actual work of destruction, but the great dress 
irritate the Court, and no statesman who is there ever likes to do | picture before their eyes rouses all their sympathy with the bound. he | 
it. Kings have long memories for everything save services, and | less forces which human art succeeds in keeping in chains, stirs a He : 
no politician wants to feel that he has placed a barrier between | sort of wild protest against the tame details which hedge us in on. 
himself and great success which nothing but the will of the nation | everywhere, the musty regularities of habit, the awful monotonies of alon 
can break down, that his name when submitted for office will be | diet, board, and lodging,—a protest which, though eminently un- the 
condemned or opposed, that if any other man can fill his place he | practical, sleeps somewhere or other even in the most domestic flam 
will be left out, that among equal candidates he will not be the one | man, and does not sleep, but wakes, in a crowd. of tl 
selected, that even if admitted he may have to put up with the} The great fire which burst out suddenly on ‘lhursday afternoon imp! 
post he would rather not have had. Immense power over the | in the Royal Chapel of the Savoy was curiously adapted to test this the } 
people may counteract any degree of Court hostility, but such } feeling. It was far less exciting than a night fire would have been, lectu 
power is given to very few, and even those who obtain it are subject | both because the flames, magnificent as they were, were of course the « 
to periods of partial eclipse and temporary unpopularity, during | subdued by the broad daylight, and because human nerves are never Stra 
which their fate is not altogether in their own hands. Nothing | liable to the same tension under the light of day as they thor 
except the number of votes now matters much to Lord Palmerston, | are by night. Clear perception, and apprehension of limits, was 
but up to the close of the Crimean war disfavour at the Palace | still the throb of infectious excitement as oil stills troubled waters. of | 
mattered very much indeed, and once in sight of all men flung him | There was no extraneous stimulant of any kind to add to the in- firer 
out of a Ministry of which he was believed to be the support. He was | fluence of the fire,—no vague currents of exaggerated and inflated hi 
technically in the wrong, but had his presence been desired the tech- | ramour,—no sense of personal danger, no panic of excited multi- in t 
nicality could very easily have been overlooked. No politician rises | tudes. Yet we noticed on every face of the group in which the serv 
high who cannot calculate, and men who calculate do not like to raise | present writer was watching that great body of flame, a secret agai 
up before themselves a barrier which no effort of their own can | exultation. The walls of the chapel were from the first a mere the 
ever be certainly trusted to remove, which never loses its strength, | shell for the fierce element which rushed out at every window, cons 
and which may be unaffected by time. Ministers and ministries | licked the walls, and played over the edges of the roof like lam- the 
disappear ; but the throne is always there, as strong as it ever was. | bent lightning. The woodwork of the pews, we suppose, furnished fron 
The habit of deference, too, very soon becomes an instinct, and | the fuel for this wonderful bonfire, and as there were no divisions least 
over some men, more particularly men who have risen, the King-| in the chapel the flame was one great homogeneous unit—a the 
ship, the strange influence built up of tradition, and history, and | sort of mighty stone bath filled to the brim with liquid fire. gres 
social ties has an irresistible power. No Minister now probably feels | From the first moment we saw it, it was quite evident that nothing grea 
as we know that Pitt felt, a real sense of humiliation whenever he} could save anything still within the chapel, and nothing appa- of s: 
had annoyed George III. ; but the difference with the majority of | rently except the registers a shabby pulpit cushion and the vestments of 7 
politicians is probably one rather of degree than kind. Add the} had been rescued from it. These last some one,—with that kind of and 
immense social weight which in a country like England always | presence of mind which so often frantically rescues an old chair or flict 
attaches to the Court, a weight nearly equal to that of the] a worn-out hat at imminent risk to life from beneath a blazing you 
aristocracy all put together,—and we do not forget that 192/ roof,—had extracted and deposited triumphantly in the little ing 
members of the House of Commons voted to prevent a necessary | graveyard. Beyond the mere grandeur of the spectacle,—which whi 
road passing through a Duke's garden,—and we may understand | presented much such a picture as we remember to have seen & sive 
in some imperfect way that when the nation is not eager for war | dozen times portrayed in old picture Bibles as the fire of Gehenna on 
and parties are equally divided, the weight of the Court may turn | minus the souls in torment,—the chief interest of it lay in the 

° : ‘ com 
the scale in fayour of peace and continued surplus. point of contact between the chapel and the Strand. ‘The chapel 


















. added zest to their normal occupations, rather than gave direct food 
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was an island of fire with the narrowest possible strait between 
it and the back premises of Mr. Finney, the tailor, which, as 
was soon evident, would assuredly take the infection. Every one 
with back premises looking on the Savoy was speedily aware of 
the special privilege he possessed in compensation for his special 
risk, and the neighbouring roofs and windows were soon swarm- 
ing with animated faces on which it was impossible not to 
notice a certain tone of elation. ‘To our surprise the roof of a 
weighty official paper suddenly sent forth an ardent and ancient 
female population, while the ‘‘ staff” appeared in the background, 
evidently deeply interested in the question whether the weekly 
organ of Mr. Disraeli, the Press, was to meet with the baptism 
of fire, or only to be saturated with those showers of cold water 
which extinguish everything ardent. It appeared in the sequel 
that cold water was too liberally thrown on our Tory contemporary 
toadmit of the impending ignition, and the staff of the official 
organ, beaming with a gentle complacency, accepted the omen. 
The quaintest part of the spectacle was the demeanour of the 
crowd in the Strand as the fire caught the premises of Mr. Finney, 
and showed its face to that crowded thoroughfare. There was no 
excitement, but a gentle elation, as of a feast-day, spread through 
the “dim common populations.” There was an evident sympathy 
with the flames. A knot of small boys discussing the matter on 
the gentle eminence of the opposite kerb-stone were morally 
softened by the pleasure of the unexpected treat. ‘* Was any 
one burnt in the chapel?” said one of a sanguine nature, 
who in the exultation of his heart had just exploded a 
paper-bag distended with air against a convenient lamp-post, and 
thereby to his great delight startled an eager spectator. ‘ No,” 
said his companion, with the candour of a reluctant honesty. “ Not 
even the priests ?” said the first urchin, with a shade of melancholy, 
as if the spectacle had cheated his expectations, and turned out 
hollow after all. Other little boys, who evidently enjoyed the 
stimulus quite as keenly, found a safety-valve for the exuberance 
of their festal feeling in paddling and raking the overflowing 
gutter supplied from the fire-engines, and only refreshed themselves 
from time to time with an upward look directed to verify the 
delightful fact of the fire. It seemed to be to them a tonic which 


for their imagination. But the most voluptuous enjoyment of the 
spectacle was that of a red-faced middle-aged man, decently 
dressed, who purchased a basket of fine strawberries that 
he might combine cooling sensations with hot thoughts. 
He stood at the corner of Wellington Street, his eyes fixed 
on the fire, his fingers selecting, by the sense of touch 
alone, the strawberries that completed the harmony of his emotions, 
the huger strawberries rising to his lips at every good burst of 
flame, and the poorer ones keeping time to the temporary success 
of the engines. No doubt he congratulated himself on having 
improvised for his mental pleasure a sort of accompaniment on 
the palate, as novel as it was ingenious. Even on the most intel- 
lectual faces there was an unmistakeable droop as the magnitude of 
the calamity seemed to contract, and it became apparent that the 
Strand was safe. And yet there was no one there who did not 
thoroughly sympathize with the chivalrous firemen, one of whom 
was seen in the act of calmly bending his head into the chimney 
of the blazing house in order to direct the energies of the 
firemen in the street below. ; 

In short nothing brings out like a great fire the conflict 
in the hearts of men between the destructive and the con- 
servative forces,—a destructiveness which is partly a protest 


THE BERKELEYS.—(MODERN PERIOD.) 
HOMAS LORD BERKELEY is described as a “ very wise 
and provident person,” but he seems to have been chiefly 
remarkable for his magnificence of living, keeping 200 attendants in 
his family, —knights, esquires, yeomen, grooms, and pages,—besides 
husbandmen. He was summoned to the field twenty-eight several 
times. He was succeeded by his son Maurice, who had been called 
to Parliament during his father’s life as Lord Berkeley of Berkeley 
Castle. He was a man much given to military enterprises, and we 
have already related his quarrel with the citizens of Bristol. In 
1321, along with his father and his sons, he rose against the Des- 
pencers in the Earls of Lancaster and Hereford’s enterprise, and 
laid waste the estates of the favourites, carrying off from them 
immense spoils. But early in 1322 the King regained the as- 
cendant, recalled the Despencers, defeated Lancaster at the 
battle of Boroughbridge, March 16, and Maurice de Berkeley 
having neglected to obey his summons to join him against the 
Barons, the King retook Gloucester, seized all the Berkeley estates 
and castles, and committed Maurice to Wallingford Castle, where, 
after an ineffectual attempt to escape, he died a prisoner May 31, 
1326. The mayor and citizens of Bristol, who had refused to join 
in Lancaster's rising, took advantage of this downfall of their old 
enemy, and seized and committed to the common gaols all who 
were under the least suspicion of being friends to the Berkeleys, 
and so ill-treated them that redress was sought and obtained from 
the King two years afterwards, the prisoners released, and the 
mayor reprimanded. Lord Maurice left three sons who were lay- 
men, and two who were clerks. His eldest son, ‘Thomas, succeeded 
him. From his second, Maurice, descended the Berkeleys of 
Stoke-Giffard, the Lords Bottetourt, the Viscounts Fitzhardinge 
in Ireland, the Lords Berkeley of Stratton, and the present Lord 
Portman; and from the third, John, the Berkeleys of Shropshire. 
Lord Thomas, on the defeat of Lancaster's rising, had been com- 
mitted tothe Tower of London, whence he escaped, but was retaken, 
and was sent to Berkhampstead Castle, and afterwards to Pevensey 
Castle. But in September, 1326, Queen Isabel and Prince Edward 
landing in England, and their party gaining the ascendant, Lord 
Berkeley was released from Pevensey, October 16, by an order sent 
by the Queen, and joined her at Oxford. Thence he marched with 
her to Gloucester, and thence to Berkeley, Hugh le Despencer the 
younger, who had obtained the castle from the King, flying before 
them to Bristol, the inhabitants of which place were by this time 
as discontented with the Despencers as they had been with the 
Berkeleys. On the triumph of the Queen and Prince which 
followed, the King falling into their hands, November 16, was 
forced to resign the Crown on the 20th January, 1327, and before 
April was taken out of the custody of Henry, Earl of Lancaster, 
and delivered by express indenture to Thomas, Lord Berkeley, Sir 
John Maltravers, and Sir Thomas Gournay, by whom he was con- 
veyed first to Corfe Castle, thence to Bristol Castle (the journeys 
being made by night), and thence, on the discovery of a plot of 
the citizens to deliver the King “on a dark night,” April 5, to 
Berkeley Castle. These removals were by order of Roger Mortimer. 
Lord Berkeley received the King courteously at his castle, an 
allowance of 5/. a day being given him for his expenses. For 
some cause the Lord Berkeley, his chroniclers say on account of 
his kind treatment of the King, was removed by letter from the 
charge of his person and the castle ; but whether he was cognizant 
of the designs against him is less clear. In answer to the charge 
brought against him in Parliament subsequently of being an 
accessory to the deed, Lord Berkeley pleaded that he was absent 





against this petty and blotted life, a dumb desire to clear away | 
the suffocating detail of artificial forms of existence, and a| 
conservatism which delights in combatting and conquering | 
the fury of the natural elements, and rescuing what is human | 
from their grasp. It is, if not exactly an instructive, at 
least a most impressive and interesting occupation, to watch | 
the play of these opposite sympathies in the spectators of a! 
great fire, where both are so fully called into play. In a/| 
great Alpine thunderstorm, Nature carries away the whole stream | 
of sympathy,—for there is no power of resisting it, and the heart | 
of the spectator quickly goes into captivity to its fascination, | 
and almost beats time to its pulsations; but in a city fire the con- 
flict is more equal; the magnificence of the element carrying 
you away one moment, sympathy with the unknown sufferers bring- 
ing you back the next,—so that it needs something of the heroism 
which the firemen almost invariably display to turn the scales deci- 
sively, and give the victory to the satisfaction with which after a long 
contest you see the great floods of the steam fire-engine triumph 
completely over the sinking flames. 


from home at that time, being at Bradley, and so sick as to be in 
danger of death, and had no memory of anything that passed. The 
King being murdered on the 22nd September, Lord Berkeley 
wrote letters on Michaelmas Eve (the 28th) from Bradley to the 
Queen and Prince at Nottingham, sending them by Gournay, to 
inform them of what had occurred, and received orders in return 
through the same messenger to conceal the King’s death till All 
Saints following. Whether really guilty or not of a knowledge of 
the intended murder, Thomas Lord Berkeley was acquitted by 
Parliament, and we will give him the benefit of the doubt. In the 
Ist year of Edward III. he had livery of his estates, and in the same 
| year he and John Maltravers the younger were appointed prin- 
cipal guardians of the peace in the counties of Gloucester, Wilts, 
| Oxford, Berks, Hants, Somerset, Dorset, and Hereford. He was 
very active in the wars with Scotland, was at Cre¢y, the siege of 
Calais (to which he brought 6 knights, 32 esquires, 30 archers on 
horseback, and 200 archers on foot, of his own retinue), and at 

Poictiers. At the latter battle he made so many prisoners that with 


| their ransoms he was able to rebuild the Castle of Beverstone, in 
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Gloucestershire, the lordship of which, together with that of Over, 
in Almondsbury, he had purchased in the fifth year of this reign. 
He also obtained confirmation of all Berkeley and Berkeley 
“ Hernesse,”"—a market there and liberty of coinage,—and also of 
the manor of Bedminster, and the return of writs in all the hundred 
of Berkeley. He was also appointed Warden of the Forests South 
of Trent, and in 1342 Warden of the Marches towards Scotland, 
where he undertook to stay in person with a banneret, 6 knights, 
23 esquires, and 20 archers, for a quarter of a year. He had many 
encounters with the Douglas, being generally successful. He had in 
his domestic retinue no less than 12 knights, who took wages, and 
sometimes more, each of them having two servants and a page ; and 
24 esquires, who had each a man and a page. He kept the 
demesnes of (0 to 8) manors in his hands, and had in all about 300 
in family, besides bailiffs, hinds, &e. He sheared on his Beverstone 
estate 5,775 sheep. IIe was also a great benefactor to the Church. 
He died October 27,1561. He had been twice married, his first 
wife, Margaret, being a daughter of Roger de Mortimer, Earl of 
March, and widow of the Earl of Oxford (whose dower was 2,000/. 
and the manor of Langley-Burrel, Wilts). John, his younger son 
by his second wife, was the ancestor of the Berkeleys of Betesham, 
in Hampshire, and of Beverstone, which latter manor (with Tock- 
ington, Over, Compton, Greenfield, and King’s Weston) he held 
as having been his mother’s jointure. Lord Berkeley's eldest 
son, Maurice (by his first marriage), succeeded as fourth Baron 
Berkeley by writ. He was knighted at the age of six in 
Scotland, and the next year (1338) married to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Hugh le Despencer. Four years afterwards he 
went a voyage to Spain, and remained abroad for five years. 
He accompanied the Prince of Wales to Gascony in 1356, 
and at the battle of Poictiers, September 19, was so severely 
wounded that he never recovered entirely, though lie lived on to 
June 8, 1368, to the age of thirty-seven. He was succeeded 
by his eldest son Thomas, fifth Lord Berkeley by writ. He 
served by sea and land in the wars in France and Spain, and in 
Scotland. He entertained King Richard II. at Berkeley Castle, 
in the tenth year of his reign. He was present at Flint Castile when 
Richard resigned his Crown, and testified to it in the King’s presence 
in the Tower of London. He was afterwards, when in Parliament 
the King’s deposition was pronounced by a Bishop, Abbot, Ear], 
Baron, and Knight, appointed the representative of the Barons for 
that solemn act. In the 4th Henry IV. he was made one of 
the Wardens of the Marches of Wales, with power over the sheriffs 
of six counties, against Owen Glendower. The next year he was 
appointed Admiral of the King’s Fleet from the mouth of the ‘Thames 
to the west and south, and sworn in Parliament of the Privy 
Council. In the same year, being sent to Wales to appease the 
tumults there, he was made Governor of the Castle of Brecknock, 
and when Charles VI. of France sent a fleet to assist Glen- 
dower Lord Berkeley attacked it at Milford Haven, burnt 15 sail, 
and took 14, on board of which was the Seneschal of France and 8 
officers of note. In the 6th and 7th of this reign he was again in the 
Welsh wars, and acted as engineer at the siege of Lampader-vaur, in 
Pembrokeshire. He was not only a great soldier, but a patron of 
learning. John Trevisa, the famous Vicar of Berkeley, celebrated 
for his learning and eloquence, translated the Old and New Testa- 
ments into English at the request of this Lord Berkeley. This great 
baron died July 13, 1417. He married Margaret, daughter 
and heiress of Warine, second Lord Lisle, by Alice, daughter 
and heiress of Henry, Lord Tyes, and left by her only a daughter, 
Elizabeth, married to Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. 

An anomaly in the rules of succession now occurred. In- 
stead of this Elizabeth succeeding to the barony and estates of 
Berkeley, for some reason her first cousin, James Berkeley, son of 
Sir James Berkeley, next brother to the last Lord, succeeded to 
the castle and estates of Berkeley, and on October 20, 1421, was 


summoned to Parliament as Baron of Berkeley, and Mr. Court- | 


hope (the editor of ‘ Nicolas’ Historic Peerage”) considers 
that this writ of summons in fact created a new barony, and that 
the old one is (according to modern decisions on this point) in 
abeyance between the heirs-general of the three daughters of the 
Countess of Warwick, of whom the Sidneys are one. There are 
instances of the same anomaly in the cases of the baronies of 
Burghersh and De la Warr. 
the daughter and heiress of Sir Jolin Bluett, of Ragland. The Earl 
of Warwick much disquieted him in the possession of his new 


dignity and property, but he managed to retain his hold of it, | 


and was summoned to Parliament down to the time of his death. 
There was a lawsuit between the two parties for the estates, 
which lasted 192 years, and both had also resort to arms, and 


The mother of the new baron was | 





Berkeley Castle was besieged and defended many times, Long 
Berkeley, as the weaker party, having purchased for 1,000 marks 
the patronage of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, the Protector, 
He strengthened himself also by a great marriage, viz., to Tsabel, 
second daughter and ultimately coheiress of Thomas Mowbray, 
Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal of England, by Elizabeth, eldest 
sister and coheiress of Thomas FitzAlan, Earl of Arundel, descended 
from Thomas of Brotherton, eldest son of Edward I. by his second 
wife, the daughter of Philip le Hardi, King of France. This 
lady was so unfortunate during the violent scenes between the riya) 
claimants for the Berkeley estates, as to be seized by Margaret, 
Countess of Shrewsbury (daughter of Elizabeth, Countess of 
Warwick, and second wife of the Talbot), and imprisoned jn 
Gloucester Castle, where she died in 1452, her husband strangely 
enough thereupon marrying Joan, the daughter of the Countess of 
Shrewsbury, but leaving no issue by her. He espoused the Yorkist 
side in the War of the Roses, and sat in Edward IV.’s first Parlia- 
ment in 1462. ‘The date of-his death is disputed, Collins says Novem. 
ber, 1463, Nicolas, 1462. He was succeeded by his eldest son, Wil. 
liam, who in the thirteenth year of his agewas aretainer in the house. 
hold of the great Cardinal Beaufort, and in 1438 was knighted at 
| Calais. Ie avenged his mother’s imprisonment by the Countess 
| of Shrewsbury in a characteristic manner. The Earl of Warwick 
(husband of Elizabeth Berkeley) had seized several manors from 
the Berkeleys, such as Wotton-under-Edge, Nibley, and others, and 
kept possession of them. In March, 1470, Thomas Talbot, 
Viscount Lisle, son of Shakespeare's ‘‘ young John Talbot,” who 
fell in battle with his father, and grandson of the Countess of 
Shrewsbury, the rival claimant of the Berkeley property, sent from 
Wotton a challenge to William Lord Berkeley, in which he desired 
him to fix a time and place for deciding their title by the sword. 
Lord Berkeley in his answer, after taunting Lord Lisle with the 
newness of that dignity, and declaring that his “ lyvelode, as well 
his manor of Wotton, as his castle of Berkeley, -were entailed to 
him by fine of record in the King’s courts, by the advice of all 
the judges of this land in that day being,” appointed the next 
morning for the time of their encounter, and Nibley Green, near 
Wotton, for the place. Here they met with their respective forces, 
about in all 1,000 men, on March 20, and a furious engagement 
ensued, in which about 150 men were slain, including Lord Lisle, 
who was shot in the mouth with an arrow by one James Hiatte, 
of the forest of Dean. Lord Berkeley after his victory hastened 
to Wotton, where Lady Lisle miscarried with fright at his approach; 
he rifled the house, and carried away some of the furniture, and 
many deeds and evidences of Lord Lisle’s own estate, which stil} 
remain in the Castle of Berkeley. Lord Berkeley was high in the 
favour of Edward IV., who on the 21st April, 1481, created him 
by patent Viscount Berkeley, and soon after he had a grant of 
1,000 marks per annum for life out of the customs of the port of 
Bristol. On the 28th of June, 1483, two days after Richard [LL.’s 
assumption of the Crown, that King created Viscount Berkeley 
Earl of Nottingham (the old title of the Mowbrays), and he sat as 
such in Richard’s first Parliament. But he afterwards fled to 
Brittany, to the Earl of Richmond, and on the accession of the 
latter to the Crown as Henry VII. in 1485 was created Earl Mar- 
shal of England, with limitation to the heirs male of his body, and 
a fee of 201. per annum (February 19, 1486). On the 28th Jan- 
uary, 1489, he was further raised to the dignity of Marquis of 
Berkeley. Having no children of his own, and quarrelling with 
his brother Maurice (it is said for contracting large debts on the 
strength of the succession to the property), in 1488 he settled and 
assured the castle and manor of Berkeley to his own use in tail 
general, with remainder to King Henry VII. in tail male, re- 
mainder to his right heirs. He died February 14, 1492, when the 
Earldom and Marquisate became extinct; but the barony of 
| Berkeley (of 1421) should have devolved on his brotler Maurice. 
But having lost his inheritance, which vested in the Crown, he 
was never summoned to Jarliament. In 1500, however, he and 
Thomas Howard, Earl of Surrey (as representatives of the two 
| coheiresses of Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk), made partition of that 
|property, among which was a considerable estate in Ireland, 
| afterwards lost to the family by the Statute of Absentees in the 
,reign of Henry VIII. He died in 1506, and was succeeded by 
his son Maurice, who was made a Knight of the Bath at the coro- 
nation of Henry VIII. ; in 1512 Knight of the Body to that King; 
in 1514 attended the Princess Mary when she was married to the 
King of France; was sheriff of Gloucestershire for two successive 
years, Lieutenant of the Castle of Calais, and captain of fifty men- 
In 1522 he was summoned to Parliament, but sat as a 
In the ensuing year 
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. 
he accompanied the Duke of Suffolk in his expedition to assist the 
Emperor Maximilian. Ile died at Calais without issue September 
12, 1523, and was succeeded in the Mowbray property by his 
prother Thomas, who had in 1513 been knighted by the Earl of 
Surrey for his gallant behaviour at Flodden Field. In the 22nd 
Henry VILL. he signed the letter of the Lords to the Pope respect- 
ing the divorce of Catherine of Arragon, and in the 21th year of 
the same reign he was made Constable of Berkeley Castle. ‘Three 

ears before,—3rd November, 1529,—he had been summoned to 
Parliament, and took precedence according to the older barony of 
Berkeley,—a proof in itself that the barony was not necessar.ly 
tied up with the tenure of the Castle of Berkeley, as was after- 
wards asserted. He died 28th January, 1533, and was succeeded 
in the Mowbray property by his son ‘Thomas, who was summoned 
to Parliament January 5, 1534, and sat according to the prece- 
dence of the older barony, but died September 19 in the same year, 
and was succeeded in the Mowbray estates by a posthumous son, 
Henry, who, on the death of King Edward VI., the last male heir 
of Henry VII., recovered the Berkeley family estates, with the 
castle. The inquisition of these estates taken on the death of 
Edward gives them as follows:—The castle and manor of Berke- 
ley, the manors of Hane, Apulridge, Slymbridge, Hurst, Cowley, 
Alkington, Came, Ilynton, Wotton-under-Edge, with the advow- 
son thereof, Symondshall, and Erdingham, in Gloucestershire ; the 
manors of Portbury and Portshead in Somersetshire; one- 
fourth of the manor of Tiborne alias Marybone ['l'yburnia 
and Marylebone],—in Middlesex, and the manor of Shington, in 
Warwickshire. He was summoned to Parliament November 5, 
1558, but appears also to have sat before in the 4th and 5th of that 
reign, He was still, however, haunted by the old lawsuit, which 
was revived in Queen Elizabeth's reign by the Dudleys, Earls of 
Warwick and Leicester, who represented the descendants of Tal- 
bot, Lord Lisle, and maintained a long and chargeable suit against 
Lord Berkeley, which was at last ended in the 7th of James I. by 
areference. Ile is said to have outbid Queen Elizabeth for a lute. 
He was appointed Lord-Liextenant of Gloucestershire in the Ist 
James I., and died November 26, 1613, aged seventy-nine. His 
eldest son, Sir Thomas, died in his father’s lifetime, November 22, 
1611, leaving a son George, who succeeded his grandfather as 
twelfth Baron by writ of summons (omitting the disinherited 
Maurice). He was madea Knight of the Bath, 1616, travelled 
much abroad, and is recorded to have been distinguished for his 
liberality and affability to his inferiors. Ie espoused the cause of 
the Parliament in the Civit War, and his castle was occupied and 
garrisoned by the Cavaliers against him till retaken by Cromwell 
in the campaign after the battle of Naseby. Ie died August 10, 
1658, and was succeeded by his son George, thirteenth Lord 
Berkeley by summons, raised by Charles II. to the titles of 
Viscount Dursley and Earl of Berkeley on 11th September, 1679, 
having in 1678 been sworn of the Privy Council. He was a man 
of strict virtue and religious character, and wrote a tract called 
“ Historical Applications and Occasional Meditations upon Several 
Subjects ” (1670), on which Waller wrote some lines. e 

“ Bold is the man that dares engage 
For piety in such an age,” &e. 

King James IT. made him Lord-Lieutenant of Gloucestershire, and 
July 21, 1685, one of the Privy Council. But when the King 
withdrew, December 10, 1689, he was one of the Lords who at Guild- 
hall subscribed a declaration that they would assist the Prince of 
Orange. At the accession of William and Mary he was appointed 


one of the Privy Council and Lord-Lieutenant of Surrey. He | 


died October 14, 1698, aged seventy-one. He married Elizabeth, 


one of the coheiresses of John Massingberd, Esq., of Lincolnshire, | 
and his eldest son by her, Charles, succeeded as second Earl of | 
He had been made a Knight of the Bath in 1661, in | 


Berkeley. 
1679 and 1681 sat for the city of Gloucester in Parliament, and on 
the accession of Wiiliam and Mary was called up to the House of 
Peers (July 11, 1689), as Baron Berkeley of Berkeley. In the same 
year he went as Envoy Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the 
States of Holland, and remained till 1695, when he was made one of 
the Privy Council. 
of Gloucester, and in 1699 one of the Lords Justices of Ireland 
He was sworn of Queen Anne’s Privy Council on June 7, 1702, 
appointed Constable of the Castle of Briavel in the forest of Dean, 
and keeper of the forest, and Lord- Lieutenant of Gloucestershire and 
Surrey. Ile died September 24, 1710. His eldest son, Charles, 
died of small-pox in May, 1699, and he was succeeded as third 
Earl Berkeley by his second son, James, (His third, Henry, a 
colonel in the army, represented Gloucestershire in Parliament.) 


He was made Lord-Licutenant of the county | 


| of Drayton, Northamptonshire, who left her his estates, which she 
| bequeathed to the too celebrated Lord George Sackville, who took 
therefrom the name of Germaine. James, third Earl, was a sailor 
of distinction. He sat in William’s last Parliament for the city 
| of Gloucester, and was called up to the House of Peers March 7, 
| 1704, as Baron Dursley. He commanded the Boyne (80 guns) 
| in Sir George Rooke’s engagement with the French off Malaga, 
| August 13, 1704, and served under Sir Cloudesley Shovel at the 
siege of Toulon, and was nearly lost along with him on a ridge 
of rocks on his return. Le rose to be an admiral, and continue to 
distinguish himself in sea engagements till his accession to the 
Earldom. He was made Lord-Lieutenant of Gloucestershire and 
Custos Rotulorum of the city and county of Bristol, Warden of 
the Forest of Dean, and High Steward of Gloucester. On the 
accession of George I. he was appointed one of the Lords of the 
Bedchamber, on April 16, 1717, sworn of the Privy Council, and 
March 18, 1718, made First Commissioner of the Admiralty, in 
which he continued all the rest of the reign of George I. 
He was also Vice-Admiral of Great Britain and Lieutenant 
of the Admiralty thereof, and Lieutenant of the Navies and 
Seas of the kingdom of Great Britain, he was five times a 
Lord Justice, made a Knight of the Garter in 1718, in Sep- 
tember, 1727, he was made Lord-Lieutenant of Lincolnshire, 
on November 10, of Gloucestershire, and Custos Rotulorum of the 
cities and counties of Bristol and Gloucester, and of Surrey, 
Keeper of the Forest of Dean, Constable of St. Briaval’s, and Vice- 
Admiral of England as before. He died in August, 1736. He 
was succeeded by his son, Augustus, fourth Earl of Berkeley, who 
went into the army, was in 1737 made Lord-Lieutenant of 
Gloucestershire ; in 1739 one of the Knights of the Thistle, and 
in 1745 colonel of one of the regiments sent against the rebels. 
He also effectually secured his part of the country against the 
Jacobites, when they were hesitating as to a rising to join the 
Chevalier. He it is who is said to have offered to George IL. to 
kidnap his obnoxious son, Frederick, and dispose of him in 
some way in America. He died January 9, 1755, and was 
succeeded by his son Frederick Augustus, fifth Marl of Berke- 
ley. He was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Gloucestershire, 
Custos Rotulorum of Bristol aud Gloucester; Warden of the 
Forest of Dean, Constable of St. Briaval’s, High Steward of 
Gloucester, and colonel of the militia of Gloucestershire and of 
Bristol and Gloucester. Ie died August 8, 1810. He formed 
an intimacy with Mary, daughter of William Cole, and it was after- 
wards maintained that he marriel her at Berkeley on March 30, 
1785, and he was subsequently certainly married to her at 
Lambeth, May 16, 1796. On his death a question arose whether 
the children born between those dates were legitimate or not, and 
the House of Lords, on reference to a Committee of Privileges, 
came toa vote, July 1, 1811, disallowing the former marriage. 
The four eldest sons therefore born before the Lambeth marriag» 
were made illegitimate, and the title of Karl of Berkeley adjudged 
to the fifth son, Thomas Morton Fitzhardinge, born October 
19, 1796. In 1828 the eldest son, William Fitzhardinge, then 
Colonel Berkeley, took steps to establish the right of the 
holder of the castle of Berkeley (leit him by his father) to sit as a 
Baron by tenure. The point, however, was not then determined, 
Colonel Berkeley being created in 1831 Baron Segrave, and in 
1841 Earl Fitzhardinge. His brother ‘Thomas has never, how- 
ever, assumed the title of Earl of Berkeley, generously deeming 
that the title would be borne at the expense of a slur upon his 
mother’s fame. Earl Fitzhardinge died in October, 1857, leaving 
the castle, &c., to his next brother, Maurice Frederick Fitz- 
hardinge, an admiral in the navy, and who had served many years 
in Parliament for the city of Gloucester, aud was one of the Lords 
of the Admiralty in the Whig Governments. Ile revived the 
| claim to the barony, but it was decided against him, and he was 
| subsequently, August 5, 1861, created Baron Fitzhardinge. ‘The 
family have great influence in Gloucestershire, which they have 
always exerted in the Whig and Liberal interest. ‘They command 
one Parliamentary seat for the county of Gloucester, one for 
the city of Gloucester, and generally one for Cheltenham ; and 
Francis Henry Fitzhardinge Berkeley, the youngest of the * illegiti- 
' mate” brothers, has sat for twenty-seven years for the city of Brir- 
tol, and is well known for his genial and consistent advocacy of the 
ballot. 

| The fate of the family is a strange one; but opinion and the 
Crown combine to override the decision of the House of Lords, and 
'the owners of the castle are considered the legitimate as well as 
the lineal representatives of the great family whose name they 











His second daughter, Elizabeth, married Sir John Germaine, | bear. 
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DEMOCRATIC NON-INTERVENTION. revenue, has been incurred by our engaging in wars of this kind; Denm 
To tHE Eprtor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” and the only way by which we can put an end to so frightful a rest 0! 
Sir,—The speech of Mr. Cobden on Tuesday evening is generally waste of the national Seas, = his opinion, is by mrsiger Upon enoug 
acknowledged to be one of the ablest ever delivered in the House our Government adhering strictly to the American rule of taking alone. 
of Commons by that master of “unadorned eloquence,” but still | "° anterent tm foreign affair ae , 7 a travel 
greater master of the Jesuitical policy of reserve. Skilfuland| .~ We know of no means,” said Mr. Cobden, ‘by which a body goon | 
astute as the honourable member for Rochdale has lately shown of members in the reformed House of Commons could 80 fairly was 1 
himself to be, in the employment of words to conceal his upper- achieve for itself the patriotic title of a national party, as by as. doctr! 
most thoughts, I hardly gave him credit for so much political sociating for the common object of depre ating all intervention on Ila 
finesse as he displayed throughout the whole of his ingenious, but 0-4 pers mm Continental politics. Such a py might well erst 
diplomatic rather than frank and fearless, arraignment of the prise every representative of our manufacturing and commercial 
foreign policy of Great Britain; so much art in hitting hard blows distzicta, and would, we doubt not, very soon embrace the majority 
at Ministers, while contemptuously spurning Mr. Disraeli’s motion of a popular House of rage” = — oan section, = Sin,- 
as only another form of aristocratic imbecility ; and so much self- | ™®Y probably sce the test of ‘No peenge —— *pplied ” grate’ 
command in abstaining from all reference to his favourite cosmo- those who offer to become the representatives of free constituen- ine 
politan idea of a political millennium struggling on the threshold, _— : on th 
and only prevented from entering by the Times and the Mr. Cobden was not then a member of Parliament, but he had wher 
aristocracy, who keep the door obstinately shut against so un- | been a successful manufacturer, and he was understood to be the all, 
welcome an intruder. accepted candidate of the “free constituency” of Stockport, to single 
But while I admire the very clever style in which Mr. Cobden whom he gave the following exposition of his views regarding the remal 
played the part of Mrs, Candour, last Tuesday evening, to so mischievous nature of our diplomacy, in a speech he delivered at other 
brilliant an audience, I have not forgotten what the Spectator said, | * corporation dinner: — Schor 
nearly two months ago, regarding the treacherous course which | ‘ All our wars have been the fruits of our system of diplomacy, broac 
the Radical leaders were then pursuing with reference to the Danish | What is an ambassador? Let us bring down that question to Still 
question, and which they continued to pursue till the failure of | comparison of business life ; the common sense and prudence which man 
the Conference. ‘“ ‘Their aim has been peace at any price,” as you | We exercise in our private affairs are equally applicable to matters tiria 
justly observed, “but they have not sought it with their usual | of government, and we shall not be well governed till there is most 
candour. They have seen and bitterly disapproved of the course more sense at head -quarters. An ambassador ought to be a@ com- dogt 
of the Government in giving hope to Denmark, not in dis- mercial traveller for the Government. Why do you send travellers once 
appointing it, but they have kept silence, even from what abroad but to prosecute your interests and send you orders? But and | 
they would have tliought ‘* good words,” lest the eyes of the people | OUF diplomatists send us home nothing but treaties, alliances, and may 
should be opened to the true situation; they have seen | protocols, which involve us in wars, and the result has been that insta 
clearly that the longer the confusion remains, the more de- | the old-established and respectable concern of Mr. John Bull has logy, 
feats Denmark suffers, and the more hopeless her cause becomes, | been reduced by the misconduct of its travellers to a state of lelisn 
the better is the chance that England will hold permanently aloof. | almost irretrievable embarrassment.” the 
The English, they think, will be angry when it is too late, but they | Here you have the essence of Mr. Cobden’s grand speech of plexi 
will not try to redeem a lost cause. They will let bygones be | last Tuesday evening. A single brief sentence sums it all up. natrs 
bygones, and content themselves with some act of retribution on | ‘An ambassador ought to be a commercial traveller for year 
the Government. And therefore, while utterly disapproving of | the Government.” What can be more simple? ‘This was his Aryé 
the policy of the Government, the Radical leaders have held their | unadorned style in 1835, and the Savoy and Nice Commercial Inca 
breath, lest they should clear up matters and rouse the national |'Treaty of 1860, which he negotiated, is a sample of the way of tl 
spirit too soon; they have encouraged, passively at least with sar- | in which the new diplomacy intends to settle all our foreign affairs I co 
donic satisfaction, the weak and pottering policy of ‘“meddle- | when they have introduced a little ** more sense at head-quarters.” betw 
muddle ;” they have chuckled over a Conference they utterly dis- Whether the “ Perish Savoy ” exclamation of Mr. Bright, during to aj 
approved, because they know well that the longer the talk lasts the | the discussion of the great Paper-Duty Question may not have been sup 
more chimerical is the hope of justice. ‘They have said in their | treasured up by German statesmen, as a foreshadowing of the help for t 
hearts,—Perish }enmark, so long as the Chancellor of the Ex- | they might reasonably expect to obtain in their long-projected frow 
chequer can take off income-tax and fire-insurance duties !” aggression on Denmark I leave others to judge. ‘To my mind, men 
The only point upon which I differ from this statement of the | however, this seems clear,—that the fixed ideas of Mr. Cobden on B 
case is, with reference to the candour of the Radical leaders. | foreign policy, interwoven as they have always been with clear and thin 
You say they have not sought the cause they profess to have so | convincing expositions of the free-trade doctrines of Adam Smith, beea 
warmly at heart ‘* with their usual candour.” If this refers to the | have already inflicted a frightful amount of mischief upon this to tl 
leaders of the Manchester party, I think you will find, on looking Mantry, and will inflict still greater evils in the future, unless they may 
back to their conduct on the Eastern question, during the session | are grappled with by politicians who know how to deal with them. theo 
of 1853, that they maintained the very same policy of reserve then | It is now nearly thirty years since Mr. Cobden began to teach tion 
as they have done with reference to the German invasion of Den- | his new system of commercial diplomacy to the manufacturers of Just 
mark. In botl cases ‘they kept silence lest the eyes of the! Manchester and Stockport. Nothing was more natural than that Rest 
people should be opened to the true situation ;” and on both occa- | he should look at foreign affairs from the commercial stand-point ; into 
sions they brought certain diplomatic influences to bear upon | nor could he have done much harm had the promulgation of his brot 
Government in such a way as they deemed best calculated to pro- | ideas been confined to this country. But his pamphlets in favour hav 
note the policy of Birmingham and Rochdale. | of non-intervention were read by the crafty enemies of England in fest 
And what is the real bond fide foreign policy of that Manchester | Russia, America, and Germany, as well as by the spinners and Tes 
school whose head teachers represent those two important boroughs, | manufacturers of Lancashire and Yorkshire. Foreign statesmen ma) 
und which may possibly exercise a much greater influence over | take good care to watch what is going forward in this country, the 
a weak Tory ministry than it has ever wielded over a weak | and were highly pleased to find so able a writer inculcating tha‘ 
Whig administration? In order to answer this question we must doctrines which promised to give them ample scope (when the exal 
not read merely the elaborate speech delivered by Mr. Cobden last right time came) to work out their own ideas of national hee 
Tuesday evening. We must go back to the origin of the Manchester | aggrandizement without our interference. How successful his 
party, which commenced operations in 1835. Mr. Cobden has been in training a select band of faithful but set 
To Mr. Cobden belongs the credit of having laid the first plink | silent followers is well known to all who have watched the proceed- lear 
of the Manchester platform, to use an expressive Americanism. In ings of Parliament since the abolition of the Corn Laws, aud Ap 
his pamphlet, entitled ‘England, Ireland, and America,” he | especially since the death of Sir Robert Peel enabled a man like gro 
endeavoured to show that the fundamental error of both Whigs Mr. Disraeli to become the leader of the “great Conservative pre 
and Tories, inthe government of this country, has been their party,” and the secret ally of Ultramontanists or non-Intervention was 
pursuance of “a policy of perpetual intrigue and intervention.” Democrats, as may best answer his purpose. Aided by his faithful tea 
All our wars, he alleged, have been caused by that evil followers, and at times by those partizans of the Pope whose ] 
system, which is maintained by the aristocracy for the selfish pur- Catholic sympathies harmonize so well with cosmopolitan philan- wh 
pose of enabling them to find good berths for their sons and thropy, Mr. Cobden is always ready, consciously or unconsciously, If 1 
nephews in the army and navy, All our enormous national debt, , to promote the aggressive schemes of any foreign despot, by simply Ap 
the interest of which swallows up so large a portion of the annual advocating the doctrine of laissez faire. Perish Savoy, perish ma 
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Denmark, Switzerland, Belgium! perish even Canada, and all the 
rest of our colonies! Why should we care? Have we not work 
enough at home ? Let us attend to our own affairs, and to them 
alone. [eave the management of our diplomacy to* commercial 
travellers, and we shall get rid of all troublesome questions, and 
soon be able to bring down the national expenditure to what it 
Such is the sum and sulstance of the Democratic 





was in 1835. 
doctrine of non-intervention.—I am yours truly, 
[lampstead, July 7. T. BALLANTYNE, 





THE BASIS OF ECCLESIASTICAL UNITY. 

To tHe Eprror or tur “ Sprecraror.” 
Sin,—I am much obliged by your insertion of my letter, and 
erateful for the remarks which you have made uponit. I had not 
+ leed supposed that you would desire to exercise a legal coercion 
on the opinions of the clergy, my difficulty arose from the doubt 
where or how far even a moral caercion could be exercised. We 
all, I suppose, seek simply the truth, and wish to maintain no 
single proposition except on the hypothesis that it is true. ‘This 
remark will apply as much to belief in the Incarnation as to any 
other belief. Any one who has been brought up in the Unitarian 
School has of course made up his mind on the subject; but this 
proad negation is probably not the view of any one of our clergy. 
Still we may take a case which is possibly not altogether ideal. A 
man may have been moulded either in the Evangelical or the Trac- 
tirian school of theology; he may have taken Orders with the 
most profound conviction of the truth of the Nicene or Athanasian 
dogmas; his faith in a righteous and loving Father, who is at 
once his Judge and his Redeemer, may never have been shaken ; 
and yet he may have been led into historical investigations which 
may have reacted on his traditional Christianity. He may, for 
instance, have applied himself to the study of comparative mytho- 
logy, and this study may have shown to hima very singular paral- 
lelism between certain Gospel traditions and thos» which relate to 
the Sanskrit Kristna. Vossibly after further examination per- 
plexity may have given way to the conviction that the whole 
narrative of the immaculate conception, the birth, and the early 
years of Christ, is part of the large inheritance of common 
Aryan tradition. Does this man still hold the doctrine of the 
Incarnation in a way which would justify his continuing a member 
of the English Church, whether as a clergyman or a layman? (For 
I confess that I cannot admit the distinction which you draw 
between them? It may be otherwise with those who are prepared 
to apply legal coercion where they can ; but in your view, I should 
suppose that what is true or false for the one is also true or false 
for the other, and that the reason which should prevent the one 
from ministering ought al-o to cause the other to repudiate his 
membership. ) 

But we may take another case, even more important, because | 
think that not improbably it is one which may not long hence 
become practically prominent. A man may have devoted himself 
to the study of the religious belief of mankind in all ages. He 
may have found in the Avesta, the storehouse of Zoroastriaf¥ 
theology, «ll the fundamental tenets of Christianity,—the Incarna- 
tion of the Word, the Sanctification of the Spirit, Atonement, 
Justification by faith or belief in a Righteous Father, and Final 
Restoration. He may have seen that these tenets were formed 
into an esoteric or apocryphal system, with which the Jews were 
brought into contact during the captivity at Babylon. He may 
have traced the passage of this yvaors to Alexandria, and its mani- 
festation in the Septuagint (as compared with the Hebrew Old 
Testainent) and in the Apocryphal books of the Hebrews. He 
may have seen that in all these, as well as in the Zoroastrian books, 
the Spirit, Wisdom, or Word of God, mean the same thing, and 
that the thing signitied is a Divine Essence, not a person, An 
examination of the Gospels may have shown him that this very 
yvaore or Apoeryphal wisdom was taught by Christ to His disciples, 
his exoteric teaching being conveyed by parables, His esoteric in 
set discourses, as those of the fourth Gospel. He may further have 
learnt that this wisdom was imperfectly apprehended by the 
Apostles, but most fully apprehended by St. Paul, who on this 
ground speaks of himself as knowing the mind of Christ, and as 
preaching another Gospel from that of the Twelve, which yet 
was not another, because it was in accordance with the secret 
teaching of our Lord. 

Iam merely sketching the bare outline of a course of thought 
which I suppose all will acknowledge to be of infinite importance. 
If the end be a conviction that the whole is a dream, and that this 
Apocryphal wisdom never had any existence, his old convictions 
may retain all their force; but if he is led to think that the 








doctrine of St. Paul is precisely that of the Avesta, with a few 
slight changes or additions, then it is clear that his traditional 
belief must undergo a large modification. He may still speak of 
an Incarnation, and of Christ as the Incarnate Word, but would it 
be in a sense which would at all tally with the ordinary con- 
victions of Christians? The real question, however, to be asked 
is, ought he, if a clergyman, to resign office, or if a layman, to 
resign membership? Would his belief, to use the old phrase, be 
more heretical than that of Archbishop Whately as given in the 
** Appendix " to his ‘* Logic,” sec. v., ‘* Person ?” 

Surely this is a subject which calls for the most serious con- 
sideration, whils the evidence already at our command seems to 
show that the very root of our belief in the Incarnation will be 
most strictly scrutinized. It clearly will not do to aim at sup- 
pressing such inquiries by denunciations. I only ask, “ Are we 
bound to maintain that belief in this doctrine must be the basis of 
ecclesiastical unity, and if so, what is the common truth which, 
under the various phases of this doctrine, is or ought to be held by 
the members of the Church, whether lay or clerical ?°—I am, &c., 

A. Z. 


*-* 


ine Arts. 


THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
Ir may appear rather late to be reviewing pictures that have been 
exhibiting for the last two months, but of the many galleries 
opened in the spring-time some must come late; aul when an 
exhibition has in it anything of unusual merit it is better to point 
it out late than never. ‘This society, which last year repudiated 
any further protection from its comparative youth, which threw 
away its scabbard and determined to fight its way on its intrinsic 
merits, has not been slow to prove its activity and to give signs of 
heaithy improvement. Report speaks highly of new members 
elected since the opening of the prescut exhibition, and giving the 
electors credit for a continuance of the good judgment which they 
displayed in choosing the new exhibitors of this and last year, sound 
hope may be entertained that the society will fully defend the 
position it has assumed. Meantime it may safely be stated that 
Mr. Hine and Mr. Shalders are artists that would do credit to any 
society, anl possess qualities, especially the former, which more 
than any other were needed in this, viz, firmness and delicacy in 
drawing, with modesty and refinement in colour. Take Mr. Hine’s 
‘** Rocks on the Shore of Swanage” (243), and his “ Gravesend ” 
(286) ; nothing can be simpler than his materials, or more natural 
than his way of dealing with them. In the first a few weedy 
rocks standing in the shallow water that laps lazily round them, 
with a chalk cliff in the distance and the deep sea between, the 
whole lying in placid repose under a pearly sky ; in the second, an 
old wharf jutting into the yellow Thames, with a fresh breeze 
driving the river craft over the short chopping waves,—these are 
the materials; which might be insipid enough in some hands, but 
which Mr. Hine, seizing with sure but tender pencil upon cha- 
racteristic traits, has compelled to convey the sense of refresh- 
ment which in nature a view over a free expanse of water never 
fails to give. ‘The delicate grey of the skies in these pictures 
is beyond praise, and the gradation of tone by which the 
appearance of space is got is so subtle as to be almost imper- 
ceptible except in its results. The colour of both is modest 
without dullness, and the compositions are particularly com- 
mendable in this,—that they are free from the common fault of 
overcrowding. It requires some courage to leave spaces sufficiently 
vacant, and many a picture, especially among landscapes, is spoiled 
by having too many things put into it. But then of course the 
spaces must be spaces indeed, and not blank washes of paint ; they 
must be made to tell, though there be no detailed objects painted 
in them. And this is what Mr. Hine has done. The picture may 
possibly cost less manual labour, but it will demand more thought ; 
and overcrowding too often looks like a refuge from the troubles and 
difficulties that beset the intellectual part of an artist's work. One 
man marshals his few troops like a skilful general, the other pushes 
aimlessly on, seeking success by mere force of numbers. Another 
picture by Mr. Hine shows that he is not an artist with a single idea. 
His “ Fortified Parsonage at Corbridge” (293) is as remarkable 
for strength and solidity as the pictures already noted are for deli- 
cacy. The quaint old peel-tower, with the bats flitting round 
it, stands among the gravestones itself like the monument of a 
departed age. ‘The rising damps of evening, indicated one scarcely 
knows how, but with consummate skill, follow quick on the last 
glow of departing day, and with the yew tree's dark shadow and 
the gravedigger’s coat and spade lying on the grass (himself with 
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admirable art omitted), play up to the simple and solemn feeling of 
the picture. The artist sends four other pictures, all of character- 
istic merit, of which ‘Rye from the Fishmarket” (55), and 
‘** Morning after the Gale” (223), may be particularized. It should 
be added that his figure drawing is far beyond the standard usual 
with landscape-painters. 

Mr. Shalders is also a landscape-painter, but with a special taste 
for sheep. Sheep browsing,sheep panting in the shade, or sheep fold- 
ing, may be seen in all his pictures, yet so well done that one feels 
hardly disposed to throw at him the accusation toujours moutons. |t 
would nevertheless bea pity if he allowed his success or popularity 
in a narrow sphere to restrict him from other subjects. His best 
works are both twilight subjects. ‘ Evening” (61), a charming 
Surrey landscape just flushed with the warm twilight, where a flock 
of sheep is being folded for the night, is the principal one, and 
very beautiful it isin feeling and colour. His mid-day pictures 
are apt to be black and heavy in the shadows, and to want massive- 
ness in the arrangement of tone. But in twilight things mass 
themselves, and Mr. Shalders’s eye, which seems almost blinded by 
the brilliance of day, marks with delicacy the gradations of tone 
that occur in the more sober evening. Another, ‘ Evening ” (149), 
though less of a picture, has most of the good qualities of the larger 
and fuller work. ‘The sky in particular is very good. Body- 
colour seems to have been very freely used in all Mr. Shalders's 
pictures, but probably without danger to their durability, though 
with some sacrifice of the pellucid brilliance which belongs to 
transparent colour. 

Among the elder members Mr. Bennett, Mr. Leitch, Mr. Vacher, 
Mr. Whymper, and Mr, D’Egville, are conspicuous. ‘There is much 
to be learned by a student from Mr. Leitch’s pictures. Solid, 
though sometimes common-place, forms, and grand and well- 
arranged masses mark all that he does; while not seldom a touch 
of imaginative power shows that his great popularity as a teacher 
has not entirely quenched his fire as an artist. Mountain-tops 
wreathed with clouds, and mingled with their shadows, or gleaming 
with a solitary glint of fairy-like sunshine, are charms which never 
fail to please. But it must be confessed that artificiality has taken 
too strong a hold of him, and that his brush appears to move too 
much according toa settled and fixed recipe. His colour lacks 
day-light, the cause lying apparently in the false contrast between 
his lights and shadows, the latter not possessing the true silvery 
tone of nature. Mr. Bennett is betterin thisrespect. His pictures 
are full of fresh and tender passages of colour, but he is deficient 
in the qualities which constitute Mr. Leitch’s chief merit. He has 
travelled for material to the grandest scenery in Scotland, yet 
his mountains are feeble and even ignoble in outline, and are not 
modelled with any appreciation for their grand and swelling forms. 
His ‘* Loch Maree” (62) has more of the gentleness of the English 
Jakes than of the wilderand nobler character of theScotch Highlands. 
His * Castles in the Air” (261) is more satisfactory, inasmuch as 
the towering rain-clouds that crowd round the setting sun are more 
easily rendered by his method of working; but the upper part of 
the sky is too blue. Mr. Whymper exhibits a very good drawing 
from the flat country near Benfleet (246), with the Thames at low 
water. It is very large and spacious in effect, though coldish in colour. 
Mr. D’Egville has a good Venetian subject (218), very sunny, and 
with much of the uncrowded quality already insisted on; and a quiet 
broad sketch on the Mole, near Esher (172). Mr. Vacher aims 
at something more than producing a sketch or astudy from nature. 
All his works have a singleness of purpose, and the best of them 
are for that reason very impressive, but they are apt to be woolly 
in texture. Mr. Philp chooses good subjects, but treats them too 
carelessly and coarsely, and there is an inkiness or heavy plum- 
colour pervading all his pictures. It is pleasant to see Mr. E. G. 
Warren, while adhering closely to his favourite subjects, freeing him- 
self from this fault of blackness, and from the forced contrast of 
light and shade by which he sought to produce brilliance. ‘“ The 
Hay-time” (260) is a very creditable performance, with an amount 
and variety of reflected light and colour which shows a decided ad- 
vance. Mr, Henry Warren’s little picture (258), though painful in 
subject, is tender and refined in colour. It is useless to look for much 
of these niceties in Mr. M’Kewan's sketches. If here and there you 
get from him a tumbling stream brightly and boldly knocked in 
(245) it is as much as he has ever led you to expect. Mr. 
Reed has in him far more of the student and of the stu{f that 
makes a real artist, ‘There is much honest study in his large work 
* Nant Frangon ” (315), but it wants putting together. There are 
few ranges of Welsh mountain more impressive in nature and 
more puzzling to the artist than those which close the wild valley 
here represented. Compare this picture with Mr. Penley’s much 


inferior to Mr. Reed's ; but superior in this, that it makes th 
mountains look large. In fact Mr. Reed's picture wants air, Mr. 
Rowbotham once, in some views from the Isle of Wight, gaye 
indications of a more conscientious study of nature than he had 
previously exhibited,—once, and once only. He has returned to 
his second-hand mannerisms, and it is to be feared that the Telapge 
is final. 

‘The figure subjects offer little fool for comment. Neither Mr, 
Tidey’s feeble Biblical illustrations, nor Mr. EK. Corbould’s melo. 
dramatic interpretations of Mr. Tennyson, do any credit to the 
gallery. Mr. Absolon repeats his expressionless wearers of knee. 
breeches and farthingales; and notwithstanding much skill in the 
workmanship there is an overpowering vulgarity about Mr. Jop- 
ling’s study (232) which makes it absolutely disagreeable. __, 


Music. 


MIRELLA. 
Mr. Mapteson having substituted M. Gounod’s last composition 
for the origivally promised Tannhauser, Mirella was produced at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre on Tuesday last, and received with great 
apparent delight, as any work by the composer of Faust would 
naturally have been. ‘The English public were already aware that 
there were few points of resemblance between Mirella and any of 
M. Gounod’s previous operas, and his essgy in what was practi- 
cally almost a new branch of composition was therefore looked 
forward to with great interest. It is difficult to imagine two 
operas of which the subjects are so widely different in nature 
and associations as Faust and Mirella. In the former we have a 
gigantic drama, in which the broadest abstract elements of human 
nature are embodied in typical individuals; in the latter the pas- 
sionate love of a Provencal village girl is the sole element of 
dramatic vitality in the opera. In Faust absolute human nature 
forms the subject illustrated, in Mirella an intense coleur locale is 
visible in every thought and expression, as well as in every sur- 
rounding circumstance, ‘lhe poem on which Mirella is founded 
was written by Frederic Mistral, in the strongest dialect of 
Provence, and imbued to the very utmost with the characteristic 
spirit of Provengal village life, Provencal legends, and Provengal 
superstitions. Plot there is none, in the accepted sense of the word. 
‘The heroine is the one character of the opera, and, musically speak- 
ing, 2 worthy companion to M. Gounod’s Marguerite. Her story is 
that of a passionately loving village maiden, whose father’s stern 
rejection of her lover and preference for a more wealthy rival 
drive her half distracted to a pilgrimage over the desert landes of 
Souther: France to a far-famed shrine of the Virgin. On her 
journey her senses at last give way, and during her madness she 
beholds a vision of the heavenly Jerusalem, which encourages her 
failing spirit. On reaching the church she falls exhausted, and, after 
an interval of sanity only sufficient to recognize her lover, who has 
followed her, expires. It will be seen that there is scarcely enough 
of the dramatic element in this for the development of any situa- 
tion, and consequently for any great variety in the music. It will at 
once be said that M. Gounod has challenged comparison with Meyer- 
beer, who in reply to the taunt that he depended for success upon 
grandeur of subject, complexity of plot, and spectacular accessories, 
produced Dinorah. Mirella is certainly a great departure from 
“grand opera,” and the subject isstrikingly similar tothatof Dinorh. 
In point of distinct delineation of character and intensely poetic 
imagery of language, however, there is no comparison between the 
beautiful conception of Frederic Mistral and the wild and obscure 
Breton legend of Ze Purdon de Ploermel. But M. Gounod has 
scarcely been so successful in appealing to the general musical 
public as was Meyerbeer. He has produced an exquisite pastoral 
opera,—but too intensely local to be rated at its true value by the 
public of other nations than France, while even Varis itself has 
given a doubtful verdict. M. Gounod’s great points of success in 
Faust were absolute originality, intense dramatic force, and con- 
summate skill in instrumentation. In Mirella the two first are 
more or less wanting. The music, though characteristic, is very 
far from original, the nature of the story prohibits any strongly 
contrasted dramatic features in the music, and the hand of the 
master composer,—for such M. Gounod unquestionably is,—only 
shows itself in the exquisitely subtle musical delineation of the 
character of the heroine,—differing widely from that of Mar- 
guerite, but constantly su; gesting comparison. Whatever there is 
of local individuality about the one is of course German, while 
the more intense and passiviate nature of Southern France appears 
at every turn in the character of the loving and pure-minded 
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—— 
character, M. Gounod has not been so successful as Meyerbeer in 
his similar task. Mirella will never spread throughout the opera- 
houses of the civilized world as Dinorah has done. It is an 
exquisite musical study of one character, aided by marvellous 
ability in infusing a local tinge in every department of the opera, 
put nothing more. 

The performance, as is almost always the case at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, was magnificent. Madlle. ‘Titiens entered most fully into 
the composer's conception of the heroine, and the fine troupe of 
singers dispersed through the more ungrateful smaller parts all 
sang their best. AMATEUR. 








BOOKS. 

——@—— 
ARCHBISHOP WHATELY.* 
{were are some kinds of minds,—and Archbishop Whately’s 
was certainly one of them,—which so far resemble crystallized 
substances that the minuter fragments split off from them seem 
to give us, almost better than more extended specimens, the grain, 
and form, and essential features of the original. ‘The rea-on is 
not very recondite. Minds of this class are not remarkable for 
grasping 2 comprehensive whole, but for applying vigorously a 
characteristic method to the various subjects with which they 
deal. Consequently when exhibited in large, the effect is weari- 
some, like that of a diamond pattern spread all over the drapery, 
papering, and carpeting of a house. Archbishop Whately’s mind 
was thus reiterative in method. ‘The slirewdness of his observa- 
tions was considerable; the multiplicity and the acuteness of iis 
comparison between things either really or only superficially like 
was more than great,—it was very remarkable. But though 
the subject-matter of his observations is constantly changed. 
the method is always the same, and somewhat monotonous, the 
more so that one seldom seems to get into a deeper or wider 
region than is suggested by the particular objects, or thoughts, or 
experiences, which he puts together for us under his object-glass 
tocompare and distinguish. Hence little bits of Dr. Whately’s 
writings give us almost a better idea of him than continuous 
compositions. The continuous compositions are mosaics, not sub- 
dued and coloured to any great design, but, like boxes in 
Tunbridge ware, put together for a useful purpose, and inlaid 
with skill and effect, but yet so as to suggest at once that the 
method chosen is not particularly adapted to one subject rather 
than another, and might either be spread out or drawn in at 
will, according to the extent of surface to be covered. Dr. 
Whately never impresses us with the comprehensiveness of his 
thought, and consequently we admire his remarks very much 
more than his treatises; for though acute remarks greatly enliven 
a treatise, they cannot constitute one. ‘Thus the two books 
of scraps which stand second and third on our list seem 
to us to give far more characteristic insights into the 
Archbishop than any of his longer works. ‘The scraps 
are full of his shrewd and close power of comparison, and 
many of the new selections from his common-place book are 
amongst the best of his fragments. They show that keen 
feeling for verbal definition and distinction which made him 
great in synonyms and almost weakly attached to the ignoble 
art of punning. ‘They show also that strong but narrow 
practical judgment which, in a narrow field, and where the points 
to be decided were definite and easily distinguishable, was almost 
unerring, but which was even below the average where the issue 4 
raised was one of feeling, complexion, and, so to say, moral at- 
mosphere, rather than of defined and distinctly comparable 
features. 

But while the apophthegms selected from the Archbishop's 
writings and manuscripts are a very interesting and valuable 
contribution both to modern thought in general and to the study 
of the Archbishop’s character, we cannot say the same of Mr. Fitz- 
patrick’s life. It appears to be written from genuine convic- 
tion, and to have excluded carefully that flattery in the form of 
hero-worship which has become rather too common in modern 
biography, but this is its only merit. It does not give, and 
scarcely attempts to give, any estimate of the Archbishop. It is 
far move fragmentary and disjointed than the writings of its theme ; 
it is written without any sign of either art or reflectiveness ; its 
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enough can be gathered even from this slovenly and incompetent 





English is bad ; its manner is flippant ; it has a pretentious air of 
originality in conjunction with the utmost poverty of both thought 
and feeling ; there is a vulgar sort of sprightliness or smartness 
about the style; and there is no trace of judgment about either 
the arrangement or the selection of the materials. Mr. Fitzpatrick 
appears t» have kept but one object steadily before him,—to crowd 
as many after-dinner anecdotes into his book, whether they 
related to the subject of the memoir or not, as he could find the 
shidow of an excuse for,—and very often there is no further 
excuse than the lamest of all excuses—“this reminds me,” a 
statement which no one can dispute, since the laws of association 
are often so capricious, but which at least shows that the con- 
necting link between Mr. Fitzpatrick’s ideas is neither resemblance, 
nor difference, nor any other intelligible principle. Mr. Fitz- 
patrick neither succeeds in painting a portrait nor in giving even 
well-arranged materials to the reader from which he may con- 
struct his own. His book has no method, either intellectual or 
mechanical. Its order is only partially chronological, and it has 
It has not been thought out 
at all, it is vulgarly written, and put together with a slovenly 
and hasty hand. 

We do not know at all on what grounds Mr. Fitzpatrick, with 
no apparent qualifications for this task, was chosen to exe- 
cute it. Archbishop Whately certainly deserved a thoughtful, 
modest, and a sensible biographer, and it is but too easy to show 
that he has got one who is pretentious, and, if not foolish, at 
least very incapable, and exceedingly deficient in all the re- 
finements of intellectual insight. Here, for instance, is a very 
moderate specimen of the frothy and pretentious style of the 
book :— 

“Tt may with truth be said that never was man more intensely un- 
popular. Like Actawon, who was devoured by his own dogs, the unedi- 
fying spectacle of a shepherd not eaten up—but run down by his own 
flock, was illustrated in the person of Archbishop Whately. A confla- 
gration of fury raged around him ; but unlike Sardanapalus, who, when 
deserted by friends and besieged by foes, burnt himself in his own 
palace, the Archprelate, with at least the semblance of indifference, 
fiddled away, like Nero, while the city was aflame around him.” 
Acton, Sardanapalus, and Nero all in a breath! Which of the 
sheep said to have ‘ran down” the Archbishop, has run him 
down with such terrible effect as this biographical sheep? As a 
specimen of English, take the following :—** Impressed by these 
cousiderations, a strong impression pervaded parsondom gencrally 
that,” &c. (p. 76). Heavy and pointless facetiousness :—** Solemn 
noodles, who could not understand a joke, confidentially whis- 
pereg to each other that Whately was a clever fool. He would 
seem to have had this cavil in his eye, or in his nose, or perhaps 
in both, when he said,—* Weak men having been warned that 
wisdom and wit are not the same thing, and that ridicule is not 
the test of truth, distrust everything that can possibly be re- 
garded as witty ; not having judgment to perceive the combina- 
tion, when it occurs, of wit with sound reasoning. The ivy- 
wreath conceals from their view the point of the Thyrsus. He 
that can laugh at what is ludicrous, and at the same time pre- 
serve a clear discernment of sound and unsound reasoning, is 
no ordinary man.’” What the drift may be of this object- 
less allusion to the Archbishop's nose we cannot conceive. 
An equally senseless joke in the form of a pun occurs in an 
apparently depreciating notice of Dr. Arnold, who, so far from 
being Whately’s echo, had far deeper general insight, both 
into politics aud into history, than the Archbishop :—‘ Arnold 
adopted Whately’s views on this subject, and in a long letter to 
his sister, Lady Cavan, echoed them with that melodious echo 
so peculiarly his own. But an echo, although a sound, is not a 
sound voice.” Mr. Fitzpatrick’s liveliness :—‘* We fear it must be 
confessed that, whether from want of taste or other causes, the 
nods which greeted many of Dr. Whately’s profoundly specula- 
tive sermons in Dublin were of a somniferous rather than of a 
generally acquiescent character.” Another specimen :—* Mr, 
Nolan flourished the following letter in the face of both prelates, 
and declared that in spite of their teeth—and the old Primate had 
very few—he would preach where he liked.” Mr, Fitzpatrick’s 
metaphor :—* By the presence of his powerful muscle and sinew 
he contributed largely to strangle the serpent of discord, and to 
obliterate the slimy cycles of its progress.” These extracts are 
sufficient, we think, and more than sufficient, to prove the calibre 
of the book, or we could extend them almost indefinitely. There 
are many anecdotes of the Archbishop huddled together into it 
which are striking and characteristic,—but the book, as a whole, 
is one of the worst of its kind it has ever been our lot to read. 

The life of the Archbishop still remains to be written, but 
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book to give to any one whois familiar with his general writings, 
and especially with the admirable selections in the volumes we 
have associated with the biography, a very clear image of the 
Archbishop’s mind. His was an aggressive understanding of 
strong but contracted vigour, which was liberal so far as it was 
liberal, from a keen appreciation of the false assumptions involved 
in average conservatism, and conservative, so far as it was conserv- 
ative, from an equally keen appreciation of the false assumptions 
involved in the prevalent types of liberalism. ‘Thus heassaulted 
vigorously at Oxford the educational prejudices of the place, and 
almost forced the study of a rather popular and superficial logic 
upon the University ; and again in Ireland he assaulted with 
equal vigour both the Protestant and the Roman Catholic pre- 
judices, and carried for a time, by the mere force of his purpose, a 
popular and rather superficial system of common religious edu- 
cation. But the characteristics of his mind are equally shown in 
the war he was always eager to wage against the critical ob- 
jections to the so-called “improbabilities” in Scripture by 
showing the still greater improbabilities in history known to be 
true,—that of Napoleon Buonaparte,—and in a very acute 
attempt he began, but never completed, to show that in the 
most probable-sounding of fictions, ‘“ Robinson Crusoe,” there 
were unconsciously introduced impossibilities which, if closely 
analyzed, would prove it to be fiction. ‘This fragment 
on ‘ Robinson Crusoe” is one of the most characteristic 
and acute of his shorter works. He poiuts, for example, 
to the fact that Robinson Crusoe threw out grains of pre- 
pared rice and found them grow outside his hut, whereas 
the process by which rice is prepared deprives it of the 
power of germinating. This was the sort of close analysis in 
which Whately delighted. He habitually laid too much stress on 
the thorough exposition and illustration of some very narrow line 
of argument. His practical wisdom was acute, and always graphic, 
but on rather a small scale. He would note thus, for instance, 
the rashness that takes the form of caution, as well as that 
which takes the form of rashness. ‘A moth,” he says, “rushes 
into a flame, and a horse stands still in a stable on fire, and both 
are burnt. Some men are prone to moth-raslness, and some to 
horse-rashness, and some to both.” That is clever and ingenious, 
but it fails to notice that though both these lines of conduct 
lead to the same result, they ought not really to be called by the 
same name, any more than cowardice and hardihood, which will 
often alike Jead to destruction, but which spring from quite differ- 
ent roots. There is generally some such criticism to be made on 
Whately’s acute sayings. Dig a little deeper and their sagacity 
seems less remarkable. It is his power of clinching by a clever 
illustration or metaphor, which mukes many of his sayings more 
remarkable than they really are. One of his very best was one 
on which he wassingularly unable to act himself. He used to say 
that a judicious practical system (for example, of education or of 
a political nature) should be made like a judiciously made garment, 
“with tucks,” so as to be capable of letting out as the institution 
grew. That was precisely the case with the common education 
system in Ireland. The Archbishop was wise enough to put in 
the tucks, but when it eame to be absolutely necessary to let a 
tuck out, he resisted so fiercely as to necessitate what he insisted 
on calling his own ‘“ dismissal.” 

His temper, as well as his intellect, was somewhat aggressive. 
He always had something of the pleasure in knocking emptiness, 
—or what he thought emptiness,—down, which a truculent school- 
boy feels towards everything, whether empty or not. What 
could be rnder than his conduct in the following case :— 


“ Addressing a talented Professor one day, he said, quite abruptly, 
‘ Mr. » you are one of the first men of the age.’— Really, your 
Grace,’ replied the flattered Professor, bowing lowly, ‘you are too kind, 
too complimentary. You over-estimate the value of my services and of 
my little publications, which owe their chief merit to the liberal use 
that I make in them of your Grace's eminent works.’—‘I assert, Sir, as 
a fact, that you are,’ replied the Archbishop, ‘ one of the first men of the 
age;’ but while the elated gentleman was bowing his thanks, the 
heartless primatial punster added, ‘I understand you were born 
January, 1801,’ and, turning his back, walked off, unmindful of the 
height to which he first raised, and from which he then so unceremo- 
niously hurled the Professor.” 





a 
who had produced quite as many babes as books, he said, ‘ Pra 
Mrs. A——, what is the difference between you and me = Fes 
puzzle me,’ she replied; ‘ what is it ?—‘I can’t conceive,’ re. 
sponded the Archbishop.” 

And yet in spite of these almost schoolboyish knock-down 
instincts, there is evidence of the deepest tenderness and com. 
passionateness beneath this pugnacious surface. He never seems 
to have refused any claim upon him, that was, a real claim; 
he gave away much more than 50,000V. in charity during the thirty 
years of his archbishopric. During his wife’s last hours in 1869 
the old man was found sitting on the stairs in an agony of grief and 
a passion of tears. In his earlier days he apparently believed 
that it was the upward pressure of inward unhappiness which 
gave him so quick a sense of the ludicrous, and made him grasp, 
as it were, at the excitement of intellectual sparring. But the 
Archbishop was, on the whole, a very happy man, and such fun 
as he enjoyed at all, he enjoyed almost to the end. We doubt 
whether he had a very deep sense of humour. His thoughts 
played too much on the surface of verbal antitheses,—his 
intellect was too little penctrated by sentiment, to admit of it, 
His intellect, strong and aggressive as it was, was rather an out- 
work of his character than its natural medium of expression,— 
a state of things quite inconsistent with real humour, And it 
was this external character of his understanding which he felt 
when he said on his deathbed to friends who congratulated him 
that even in death he kept his intellect vigorous,-—and he had 
always been vain of his intellectual power, —‘ Talk to me no 
more about intellect, there is nothing for me now but Christ.” 





THE SCOT ABROAD.* 

Tuts is a charming book, written in the lightest and most con- 
versational of styles, but as full of “meat” as if its author had 
been a worshipper of the dignity of history. The pleasant author 
of the “ Book-hunter,” it appears, either passes his leisure, or did 
once pass it, in an effort to reconstruct the history of Scot- 
land, and has used the knowledge he has acquired and the col- 
lections he has made to illustrate the career of the Scot out of his 
own country. The result is a series of sketches, all readable, 
most of them full of information which, to a Southron at least, is 
original, and one or two containing generalizations which display 
a thorough comprehension of the great “ points” of European 
history. The first volume is, we think, the more valuable of the 
two, for it brings out in the fullest detail the origin, progress, 
and decline of the alliance which, from the days of the Conqueror 
to the accession of James II., governed the foreign policy of 
Great Britain, the “ ancient league,” as Mr. Burton calls it, 
between Scotland and France. We will endeavour to summarize 
the more origiual portions of his account, which though familiar 
to historians are as little known to the ordinary Saxon public as 
the history of the great popular movement which in the reign of 
Anne extorted the Act of Union from England almost at the point 
of the sword. The popular notion is, we believe, that this Union was 
forced on Scotland, but the truth is that it was forced on England 
by a threat of final separation if it were not conceded. The Scotch, 
beggared and maddened by the failure of the Darien expedition, 
which they attributed to “the Dutchman,” declared that unless 
their losses were repaid to the last penny, and themselves 
admitted to full participation in all English privileges, particularly 
of commerce, they would on Anne’s death set up a separate 
monarchy. If Parliament chose the Stuarts the Estates would 
set up another family,—probably the Bruces; if Parliament 
rejected the Stuarts the Estates would accept them. The Estates 
passed a law to arm the whole population in case England should 
try force, and an English vessel was even seized in the Forth in 
reprisal for the legal condemnation of a ship belonging to the 
Darien Company. Scotland was in fact in insurrection, the 
English Ministry gave way, and the most beneficial political Act 
ever passed by a representative assembly was in facta concession 
to avert a civil war. 

The long war which with intervals of truce raged between 
England and Scotland from Hastings to Bannockburn was in fact 
the only open contest between the Norman and the Saxon. The 





Nor was this the way to win his contumacious clergy :— 
“¢Pray, Sir,’ he said to a loquacious prebendary who had | 
made himself active in talking at the Archbishop's expense when | 
his back was turned,—‘ pray, Sir, why are you like the bell of | 
your own church-steeple ? ’—‘ Because,’ replied the other, ‘I am | 
always ready to sound the alarm when the Church is in danger!"— 
‘ By no means,’ replied the Archbishop; ‘it is because you have an 
empty head and along tongue.’” Nor was this likely to make his 
drawing-room pleasant for ladies :—“ Addressing a blue-stocking | 


lowlands of Scotland were in 1066 almost completely in Saxon 
hands,—Saxon emigrants, Johnstons, Armstrongs, Kerrs, Bells, 
Scotts, Browns, and others with purely Saxon names,—ruling 
mixed race of Celts and Saxons. I'he Conquest greatly increased 
the number of the dominant caste, the Saxons, disorganized and 
cowed, flying in thousands to Scotland, more particularly from 
the territory north of the Humber, which William is said to have 





* The Scot Abroad. By John Hill Burton. Two volumes. Edinburgh aud London 
William Blackwood and Sons. 
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ashen See 
“ depopulated.” The Court became purely Saxon, and ordered 
invasion after invasion of England with little result, except to 
establish in the minds of the French Kings of England an ardent 
desire to extend the limits of their sovereignty up tothe Hebrides. 
The Plantagenets very nearly succeeded, and Mr. Burton notices 
that during the struggle the Scotch nobles of great mark are | 
Normans,—De Vere, De Coucy, De Umfraville, and the like. The | 
gaxon commonalty, however, hated the nobles and Englaud for 
their sake, and when Bannockburn settled the question they 
replaced their old Saxon lords in the position which their 
descendants still enjoy, “ the bold Buccleugh,” for example, being 
just now the social superior of the nobles whose fathers | 
considerel his fathers much as we consider the men of 
Tipperary. Cut off by the long struggle from all amity 
with England, the Scotch turned their eyes to France, and 
from Bannockburn to the accession of James the First, 
Scotland became in politics a haughty but dependent province of 
France. Every cadet who found no room at home, every man 
whose ambition could not be satisfied with the proceeds of what 
was then a bleak and barren soil, where wheat was as rare as 
greengages are now, sought a new career in the beautiful land 
whose rulers were so friendly to his race. The Kings of France 
finding that Scotchmen could fight, always at war with their own 
nobles, with the Spaniards, with the Germans, and with 
Englishmen, were delighted to obtain such supporters, and 
granted them special privileges. John Stewart, Earl of Buchan, 
who landed in 1424 with 5,000 followers, was created Constable 
of France, the highest fighting dignity in the realm; the Scotch 
guard was treated like a company of nobles; an illegitimate son 
of the bad Badenoch, who lies in Dunkeld Cathedral, helped 
Charles the Bold to reconquer Liége; Alexander Stewart 
(Albany) became a great Continental statesman, married into the 
family of Auvergne, and became a thorough Frenchman ; Stewart 
of Darnley obtained the lordships of Aubigny, Concressault and 
@Evereux, and his son Bernard became “ Viceroy of Naples, 
Constable of Sicily and Jerusalem, Duke of Terra Nova, Marquis 
of Girace and Squillazo, Count of Beaumont, D’Arcy, and 
Venassac, Lord of Aubigny, and Governor of Melun.” A Douglas 
became lord of the whole province of Touraine, a Hamilton Duc 
de Chatelherault and Constable of France. The minor successes 
are endiess, and the noblest houses in France still trace back 
their ancestry to Ramsays and Kinnemonds, Gowries and 
Morrisons, Livingstons and Williamsons (Vallengon.) The De 
Lisles were Leslies, the Vaucoys Vauxes, the de Lauzuns 
Lawsons, the D’Espences Spences, and so on through a long 
muster roll. Usually these men sank, as it were, into the soil, con- 
cealing their names under some new territorial designation ; but 
the pedigrees have been well kept, and French historians have 
acknowledged to the full the obligation of their country, and 
more especially of the Royal house, to the exiles. At last the 
union of the countries culminated, and by the marriage of Mary 
heiress of Scotland and a Guise, to the Dauphin, heir of the 
Valois, the three strands of the rope,—France, Scotland, and the 
Guises,—were united, and to record to all the world the union all 
Scotchmen were by one single decree made naturalized citizens 
of France. 

And then the ancient alliance virtually ended. The Scotch 
people, though well pleased to seat themselves in France, had 
never cordially liked the French. They hated the French nobles, 
who, accustomed to unquestioned rule in their own country, tried 
to treat the stubborn Scotch peasants as they treated the villeins 
of Picardy, and who were especially insolent in their denuncia- 
tions of Scotch poverty. ‘“ Besides,” says Froissart, ‘‘ whenever 
their servants went out to forage, they were indeed permitted to 
load their horses with as much as they could pack up and carry, 
but they were waylaid on their return, and villanously beaten, 
robbed, and sometimes slain, insomuch that no varlet dare go out 
foraging for fear of death. In one month the French lost 
upwards of a hundred varlets; for when three or four went out 
foraging, not one returned, in such a hideous manner were they 
treated.” That is, the nobles landed as allies sent their fol- 
lowers out to plunder, and the peasants, not seeing why they 
should be plundered, killed a few and thrashed more,—a highly 
proper proceeding, though villanous in Froissart’seyes. In 1395 
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the Scotch Estates were compelled to pass a law that the foreigners | 
should not take meat by force, and many years later the French, after 
a raid into England, retired to France, all except a few great men, 
whom the canny Scotch retained as hostages for the money the | 
Frenchmen in general owed. They hated, too, the interferenceofthe 

Pope, and they hated above all the Scoto-French whom the alliance | 
with the Guises brought over latterly to their rough kingdom. 





They killed most of them one way or another, and then came the 
Dauphin’s death, the reformation, and a final break between Scot- 
and and her ancient ally. From the death of Elizabeth the 
struggle with England was reduced to one for money and privi- 
leges, and with the last of the Stuarts it ended, as we have said, in 
an Act extorted by Scotland from England, which gave to 
England the aid of the single race with whom Englishmen have 
ever been able to live on terms at once of brotherhood and 
equality, and to Scotland wealth beyond her dreams. 

There is only one want in theses two volumes, and that isa 


| general sketch of the peculiarities which enabled the Scotch 


abroad to succeed so well. That they were brave, and thrifty, 
and faithful, we all know; but Southrons as yet do not quite 
recognize that the Scot is one of the most adaptable of mankind. 
Hard, prejudiced, and logical, he has nevertheless some quality 
which makes him at home among the most diverse races,—a 
quality totally wanting in the race which in some respects is 
most like himself, the Frenchman of the Northern departments. 
His position in France for centuries was exactly that of the 
Frenchmen who thronged the Court of the Plantagenets, and 
whom our fathers, calling them “ favourites,” used to massacre 
every now and then, but he never excited any national hatred. 
Why? The Scot adventurer was a violent person, who took all 
he could get and held it with the strong hand, and was very free 
of blows and not at all free of money, yet he was liked and 
obeyed, while his rival was hated and despised. We believe the 
secret to have been the entire absence of insolence in the Scotch 
character, a sort of thrift of force which induced him to injure 
nobody unlessthere was a reason for injuring him; but we should 
like to see Mr. Burton's opinion on the subject. The adapt- 
ability exists still, and has perhaps doue more for Scotland and 
Scotchmen than much higher but less cosmopolitan virtues. 





LESLEY’S GUARDIANS.* 
Cectt Home has dispelled a fond illusion. We had hitherto 
supposed that the law of England possessed, among its other 
transcendent merits, this pre-eminent one,—that by its glorious 
complexity, and especially by the beauty of the system which 
keeps up different rules of marriage for the different parts of the 
United Kingdom, it provided an unlimited supply of knotty 
points for novelists in search of a plot. But it is now evident 
that the ingenuity of lawyers in raising difficulties has not 
been able to keep pace with the demand of novelists. Indeed 
it must be confessed that writers of fiction have worked a rich 
mine too hard. When Trollope has treated of “ forgery,” Reade 
of “lunacy and the technicalities of special pleadings,” and Miss 
Braddon generally of crime, it can scarcely be wondered that 
authors should find all the best English legal situations 
used up. ‘That this is so is at least sufficiently plain from 
the fact that the writer of Lesley’s Guardians has had 
recourse to a foreign market, and got a plot from the 
pages of the Code Napoleon. It is, however, gratify- 
ing to reflect that if the French law has supplied the 
basis of the story, still it is to the pages of the English Law 
Journal that we are indebted for the difficulties to which pecu- 
liarities of the French law give rise. Any one who chooses to 
read through ‘ Simonin v. Mallac,” may see at a glance the 
strangeness of the position occupied by a woman who marries in 
England a Frenchman who has broken the regulations by 
which the Code Napoleon encumbers the marriage of men 
below tweity-five, and may also perceive what an excel- 
lent subject her situation provides for an ingenious novelist. 
Cecil Home, at any rate, has fully perceived and admirably 
worked out the advantages at his disposal. Lesley, who, 
by the way, in spite of a somewhat masculine name, is a most 
charming young lady, marries one Louis de l’Aubonne, in 
London, and within half an hour after the marriage leaves her 
husband on discovering that he never meant to be more than in 
name her husband, and that, in France at any rate, she 
was not his wife. With this marriage that was no mar- 
riage the novel opens, and the succeeding chapters are 
taken up with the history of Lesley’s life, till the day when, on 
Louis de l'Aubonne’s death, she at last marries one Maurice, the 
true hero of the tale. In spite of the somewhat startling event 
which forms a groundwork for the plot, Lesley’s Guardians 
does not, we are happy to say, belong to the class of sensation 
novels. ‘Louis's attempts, when later in life he desires to treat 
as a valid marriage what he had once considered an empty 
ceremony, to claim Lesley as his wife, might have given rise 





* Lesley's Guardians. By Cecil Home. London aud Cambridge: Macmillan @ad 
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to sensational scenes. 


. . . an 
Cecil Home resists the temptation | with the avowed object of re-animating the warlike spirit of the 


to make this use of them. Louis’s acts are only important | nobility, he was likely enough, in pursuance of so laudable an ain 


as they develop Lesley’s character. They affect so little the 
real merit of the story that no reader will feel those merits 
lessened who believes, with ourselves and with Sir Cresswell 
Cresswell, that in England at any rate Louis had a far better 
legal right to claim Lesley as his wife than seems to have been 
known either to the gentleman himself or to Cecil Home. It is 
in the working out of the effect of position upon character that 
Cecil Home's special power lies. The gradual dying cut of 
Lesley’s love for Louis is one of the best conceived things in the 


book. It would have been a natural error to represent the young | 


girl as going throngh life with a broken heart. Cecil Home, much 


more truly describes her as wounded but not broken-hearted, and | 


as time shows all the petulance, vanity, and weakuess of Louis’s 
character, Lesley by degrees is made wake to the convic- 
tions that what she once held the greatest misfortune was in 
reality the blessing of her life. And long before Louis gives up 
the pursuit, Lesley is made to feel that every real connection be- 
tween him and her had vanished. It is not, however, on Lesley 
herself that the writer has bestowed the greatest pains. Nor is 
it in her that Cecil Home has achieved most success. Marion 
performs in a sense the second part, but she is to our mind the 
true heroine of the book. Her petulance and her affection, her real 
gentlencss and a certain external hardness, form a rather unusual 
but perfectly natural character. There is also originality in the 
effect produced by such a character on Mr. Maurice. He is, like 
all perfect heroes, whether Cecil Home intends it or not, a prig, 
and Marion is just the woman whom such a man would be 
almost certain to admire, and almost equally certain not to 
marry. Before Marion’s marriage, and after the death of her 
first husband, he is always on the verge of a proposal. Slight 
circumstances prevent the proposal froin ever taking place, but 
it is clear enough, both to the author and the reader, that what 
gave these circumstances power to turn the course of a life 
was the existence of a real difference of character between 
Marion’and her would-be lover, which prevented his affection 
from ever rising into love. <A flirtation which lasts through 
years, and at last comes to nothing, is not a pleasing, but it is 
also, we suspect, not an uncommon spectacle. Cecil Home, at 
any rate, has described it with so much skill that we more than 
half regret that the writer who can paint so well the shifting re- 
lation of Marion to Mr. Maurice, and the character of Mrs. Haw- 
thorne, who was not desponding or melancholy “ but simply 
lamenting,” should not entirely avoid the use of startling situa- 
tions, and devote his powers to the delineation of ordinary life. 





BERTRAND DU GUESCLIN.* 
Tue preface to this book bears the date of February of last year, 
when the inhabitants of Charleston must have already begun to 
watch for the approach of the Northern fleet and army, and the 
author—an active member of the South Carolina Legislature— 
in addition to the usual anxiety as to the reception which his 
work would meet with from the public, had to contend against the 
apprehension that it would never come before it at all, but be 
made spoil of by some captain of a hostile cruiser. It 
seems almost cruel to tell a man who has laboured hard 
amid circumstances so little favourable for literary composition 
as those of Mr. Jamison that, for anything we can see, he 
might as well have spared his pains; but in truth that is the 
only opinion we can give. If his services as a statesman are 
valuable to his cause, we recommend him to let it have the full 
benefit of them. We do not think that he will do much good to 
himself or any one else as a writer. His book has, we grant, the 
merit of being free from the bombast and bad taste which are the 
besetting sins of his countrymen, but it is “dull, beyond all con- 
ception dull.” A large part of the two volumes consists of long 
extracts from Froissart (very much the worse for Mr. Jamison’s 
translation) and from Cuvelier’s “Chronique de Bertrand du 
Guesclin,” and the rest of the narrative is about the tamest and 
driest thing of the kind we everread. However, we think we can 
assure those curious for such information that they may find here 
a tolerably exhaustive account of all that the great Constable 
did and said, with probably not a little that he did not. For 
Mr. Jamison has a faith in his authorities almost touching in 


to neglect that care in weighing the authorities for the exploits of 
| his hero thought desirable nowadays by captious and “on. 
genial” critics. Even the chronicler’s account of the battle of 
| Pontvalain seems to have avakened no distrust in our author's 
| breast, though it is not necessary, one would have thought, to be 
| a very profound historical sceptic to suspect a fabulous elemeng 
| in a story of a sagacious veteran like Du Guesclin, who, after 
| giving orders for a night march upon the English position, is tog 
| eager for the fray to wait to see them carried out, but gallops 
madly off to assail the foe single-handed, or with such fey 
| followers as can keep up with his impetuous course. 
| We do not think Mr. Jamison will succeed in inducing the 
world to place his hero on a higher pedestal than the one he 
has previously occupied. He is a strictly honest, if not a very 
discerning bioyrapher, and in the story as he tells it we do nog 
recognize those “high qualities of mind and heart” that he 
would have us find there. We see in Du Guesclin a bold, sturdy 
Breton, who, although his father was a knight, had lived all the 
early part of his life with peasants, who was quite without the 
personal graces and accomplishments possessed by many of his 
contemporaries, both French and English, and used rather to 
boast that he could neither read, write, nor cypher. With activity 
and craft that made him an admirable guerilla chief, as a leader 
on a larger scale he wholly failed to distinguish himsel! For, ag 
Michelet says, whilst before the battle he would be cool and 
wary, rejoicing in stratagems and averse to engaging, save 








its simplicity. He quotes long discourses from Froissart as if he | 
were quoting ‘‘ Hansard,” and it does not seem to have occurred | 
to him that as Cuvelier wrote long after Du Guesclin’s death, | 





* The Life and Times of Bertrand du Guesclin. 
Century. By. D. F. Jamison, of South Carolina. 
Charleston: Jolin Russell. 184. 


A History of the Fourteenth 
London: Trubner and Co.; 


where he manifestly had the alvantage in numbers or position, 
when once blows were begun, and his Breton blood was roused, 


| his prudence and foresight seemed to desert him, and he would 


press to the front, dealing out fierce strokes with sword or axe 
till borne down and overpowered, and hence in each of the only 
two engagements he fought that deserve to be called battles 
Auray and Navarrette—he was defeated and made prisoner, 
Both as knight and as general he was conspicuously inferior to 
the King of England, the Black Prince, and that mirror of all 
knightly excellence, Sir John Chandos, and hardly equal to men 
like Sir Hugh Cualverly and Sir Robert Knollys. He was not 
habitually cruel, and for the most part kept inviolate faith with 
friend and foe —indeed, his unwavering loyalty te the French King 
(a loyalty from which he was not without strong provocation to 
deviate) is the brightest side of his character—but that he was 
often guilty both of barbarity and perfidy it seems to us useless 
todeny. Judged by the average standard of his age, there is no 
reason to pass an unfavourable verdict on his character. We 
cannot agree that it rose above it. 

Bertrand du Guesclin was born about the year 1320—for the 
exact date is uncertain—in the castle of Mote-le-Bron, near 
Rennes, in Brittany. Though he was a warm partizan of Charles 
de Blois in the interminable contest between him and the Count 
de Montfort for the Duchy of Brittany which began about twenty 
years afterwards, and had attained great reputation in his native 
province, he did not fairly come before the world until 1359, when 
he was for the first tim2in the service of the French King—or 
rather of the Dauphin—at the siege of Melun. France was in- 
deed at that time in evil case, and needed all the help her 
sons could give her. ‘I'he splendid qualities of Edward and 
his son, backed by all the resources of England, that was 
even then laying the foundations of her commercial great- 
ness, and poured forth her blood and treasures ungrudgingly 
for an object which the people made thoroughly their ows, 
enabled them for twenty years to chain victory to their 
standards, till it seemed to lie in the good pleasure of the 
conqueror whether France as an independent nation should exist 
any longer. Philip of Valois and his son John had alienated 
the Commons by an excessive taxation, a wasteful expenditure, 
and a debased coinage; the nobility by the summary execution 
without trial of some of its leading members. As for John, & 
brave and just, though stern and suspicious man, he seemed 
under some fatal necessity of either doing the wrong thing or 
doing the right in a wrong way. With proofs in his hand,—or 
so he said, and there is little doubt he was right,—of the treason 
of the King of Navarre and the Count de Harcourt, he must 
needs seize them as they sat at his own son’s table, throw the 
former into prison, and cause the latter to be beheaded on the 
spot without attempting to establish their guilt. And now, in 
1359, John had for four years been a prisoner in England, 
and the Government, or what between the English, the 
nobles, and the States General, was left of it, was in the 
hands of Charles the Dauphin as regent, a young man of 
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— . 
twenty-four, shy and reserved in manner, and on all hands more 
than suspected of the deadly sin of cowardice. On the fatal day 
of Poitiers he had seen the flower of the French chivalry, wedged 
helplessly in the lane, fall like sheep before the hailstorm of arrows, 
gnd had then with 800 followers withdrawn from the field without 
preaking & lance,—deserted the Oriflamme, and left his father to 
pear the victorious charge of the English men-at-arms as he 
pest could by himself. Beginning his career with this cloud 
gpon him, he had to bear with the insolence and exorbitant 
demands of the States-General, called together in 1356, who, as if 
resolved to visit all the sins of his fathers on his head, lost no 
opportunity of humiliating and irritating him. He had to 
counteract the machinations of that subtle and malignant spirit, 
Charles the Bad, King of Navarre, who in the confusion that pre- 
yailed seemed to find his true element, and rose with the occasion 
toa sublimity of lying and perfidy that an Asiatic might have 
envied. He had to strive to keep what he could of his inherit- 
ance, and make the best terms possible with the King of Eng- 
Jand. He did all these things. He bore, he waited, he did not 
despair, and in the end he by his prudence regained for France 
all and more than his fathers had lost her by unguided valour. 
But though valour without wisdom had failed, wisdom would 
not do much without hard fighting. And to hard fighting 
Charles had a decided objection ; it is said that he never put on 
armour after Poitiers. Bertrand du Guesclin, on the other hand, 
was a man who liked nothing so well as giving and taking hard 
blows. By his victory at Cocherel, in May, 1364, over the forces 
of the King of Navarre, he saved Charles from capture almost on 
the very day of his coronation at Rheims, and the latter, who 
always knew who were the right men for his purposes, saw that 
the Breton knight was capable of good service, and bound 
him more closely to himself by very substantial marks of his 
favour. Inthe autumn of the following year Du Guesclin suc- 
ceeded in relieving France from the scourge of the Free Com- 
panies, whom he persuaded to follow him into Spain to the 
assistance of Henry of Trastamara. He had no easy task, 
for these marauders, who under the plea of ‘wanting to 
live” had been eating up the land like locusts for ten years, 
murdering, pillaging, and committing atrocities of all kinds, were 
little willing to leave their domicile, as they called the eastern 
provinces of France, where they felt quite sure of holding their 
ground, for an expedition into an unknown country. But 
Bertrand expatiated on the wealth of Spain and the rich booty 
they would acquire, backing his arguments by the merit that 
would accrue to their souls, now lost and reprobate for their 
countless crimes, by waging war against a wicked tyrant like 
Pedro of Castille, a man suspected of heresy and magic, and to 
be abhorred by the faithful for his close relations with Moors and 
Jews. His eloquence prevailed, and they agreed to follow him. 
As Avignon lay in the line of march, Bertrand, with that free- 
booter’s instinct that was always strong in him, proposed that 
they should demand from the Pope his blessing, absolution 
from their sins, and 200,000 francs to aid them in their good 
work. Pardon and blessing were offered freely, but the money 
was a difficulty. However, there was no help for it. It was 
ill arguing with these godless free lances, who were hardly 
to be restrained from plundering the very Cardinal who 
came to treat with them of his rich clothes. The money was 
paid and they continued their march. ‘Then followed the 
triumphant entry into Castille, the flight of Pedro, and the easy 
acquisition of the throne by his brother, who heaped honours 
and rewards on the man but for whose aid, he said, he should 
have been the poorest knight in Christendom. Pedro fled to 
Bordeaux, to the Court of the Black Prince, who as Duke of 
Aquitaine was ruling France from the Loire to the Pyrenees under 
the terms of the treaty of Bretigny. In an evil hour for himself 
the Prince consented to espouse his cause, summoned the Free 
Companies, nearly all of whom acknowledged him as their liege 
lord, from Bertrand’s standard to his own, and entered Spain. At 
Navarrette the arms of England again triumphed, Bertrand was 
made prisoner, Henry escaped with some difficulty into France, 
and Pedro was restored. The Black Prince kept his illustrious pri- 
soner in captivity for eight months, and then released him (in the 
beginning of 1369) on the payment of the enormous ransom, said 
to have been named by himself, of 100,000 crowns. No sooner 
was he at liberty than he was despatched at the head of five 
hundred lances to the aid of Henry, who had collected forces 
from various quarters, and was again disputing with his half- 
brother the throne of Castille. Pedro was no longer under the 
zgis of England, and after suffering a defeat in the field shut 
himself up in the castle of Monteil. Mr. Jamison attempts to 


| 





gloss over the episode that follows so discreditable to his hero. 
Pedro sought to open private negotiations with Du Guesclin, 
who revealed the matter to Henry, but at his instigation con- 
sented to seem to entertain them, in order to lure Pedro into his 
power. A place of meeting was named, and Du Gueselin 
promised the unfortunate King that he should be safe. We are 
told he had qualms of conscience in giving this promise. We 
doubt it. Bertrand was not Bayard, and the device probably 
seemed to him a clever and justifiable stratagem. At midnight 
on the 23rd of March, 1369, Pedro left his stronghold, and held 
a conference with Bertrand at his quarters. When on the point 
of leaving he was told “to wait a little,” and Henry and an 
armed band rushed in. Pedro, though a tyrant, was a brave 
man, and died, like a wolf, “ biting hard.” He may or may not 
have been altogether as black as he has been painted. Ayala 
the Spanish chronicler, who wrote, it is true, long afterwards, says 
that he was a great lover of justice, and that his fall was due to 
aconspiracy of the ricohombres whose turbulence he had re- 
pressed. 

But now Du Guesclin was summoned back to France, for 
Charles, divining that the hour was come for him to be 
splendide mendax with impunity, had entertained as suzerain the 
appeal of the Gascon lords against their Duke, and by consequence 
involved himself afresh in war with England. ‘That by so doing 
he violated the express terms of the treaty of Bretigny, Hallam, 
we think, conclusively shows ; that his moral guilt was of a deep 
dye one must be a very warm partizan of the English cause to 
affirm. But at any rate, as Michelet says, “he might lie with 
safety; every one was on his side.” Edward's Gascon subjects re- 
fused to pay taxes for objects for which they cared nothing, were 
repelled by the reserve and arrogance of the English, and bored 
with their eternal talk of their battle of Poitiers. Fortune 
suddenly and completely turned about, and whatever the English 
did did not prosper. Sir John Chandos, that wise statesman 
and brave warrior, whose soul, says Froissart, “ God has for his 
gentleness,” the mainstay of the English cause, to whom really 
belongs the glory of Poitiers and Navarrette, fell in an obscure 
skirmish. The Black Prince, smitten with mortal sickness, went 
home to die, leaving behind him as a remembrance that horrible 
butchery of helpless men, women, and children at Limoges. 
Wherever the French appeared they were hailed as deliverers ; 
but the King’s policy was to be cautious, and risk as little as 
might be, and Du Guesclin, who was now Constable of France, 
was just the man to carry it out. The English were driven out 
by little and little. Place after place was wrested from them, 
but general engagements were carefully avoided. Charles's 
orders to his generals were not to fight unless they were five to 
one. In 1373 the Duke of Lancaster marched across France 
from Calais to Bordeaux, at the head of a large force, levying 
contributions, pillaging, and burning. He was allowed to do so. 
The sight of the English banners brought Poitiers and its 
overthrow back to the King’s mind. He contented himself with 
garrisoning the principal towns, and refused to allow his 
officers to do more than hang on the march of the English, cut 
off their detachments, and restrain their foraging parties, consoling 
himself as he watched his burning villages with the pleasant say- 
ing of the Lord de Clisson,—** By smoke they will never come at 
your heritage.” The war went on in this way for many cam- 
paigns, till in 1380 the English had lost all their possessions save 
Calais in the north and Bordeaux and Bayonne in the south, and 
after the death of Edward III. had ceased to make any 
strenuous efforts to recover their ascendancy. Bertrand du 
Guesclin had done the work he was set to do, and now in the 
July of 1380, whilst engaged in putting down some of the Free 
Companies who had made head in Languedoc, he was seized with 
illness as he was laying siege to the fortress of Chateauneuf de 
Randon, and died on the ninth of the month. He made an edify- 
ing end, as became a loyal soldier to the King and dutiful son 
of the Church. 

He wasa brave man, and deserved well of his country, and 
compared with the average run of his contemporaries will hold 
his own fairly enough. Though he was all his life engaged in 
fighting the English, he never seems to have felt any ill-will to- 
wards them. Indeed, the friendly feeling which, on the whole, 
prevailed between the two nations is very remarkable. We sup- 
pose it is to be explained on the same reasons that lead country 
gentlemen to feel a warm interest in the welfare of foxes and 
pheasants. Tho French and English knights felt they must 
have some one to fight with, and were rather thankful to their 
foes for stepping forward to supply their wants. We can say of 
Du Guesclin requiescat in pace with all our hearts, but hero- 
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worship, even could he command a much abler prophet than Mr. 


Jamison, would in his case be too low a fetishism. 





Erratum,— The Berkeleys.”—In our last number we are made to 


° — 

The Antediluvian History. By the Rey. E. D. Rendell. Second edition, 
(F. Pitman.)—The author, who is not apparently a clergyman of the 
Establishment, holds the first seven chapters of Genesis to be 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| allegorical. Adam is a religious community. The Garden of Eden is 


say that “ Maurice and his son Maurice” quarrelled with the citizens of | the mind of man in its original celestial condition. The serpent ig the 


Bristol. It should be “ Thomas and his son Maurice.” 


CU 


Notes and Letters on the American War. 





By an English Lady. 


sensual principle in Adam’s character, and so forth. This kind of specn. 
| lation seems to us quite monstrous if put forth as a representation of what 
| the writer of Genesis meant. It may have been, of course, but the 
Scripture narrative might be interpreted into fifty other things with 
quite as much probability. If, however, the book be looked at ag gy 
|exposition of morality suggested to Mr. Rendell by the text of 





(Ridgway.)—These are very sensible notes and letters by an English Scripture there is much in it original, and even instructive. The tong 


lady who knows something of the politics of which she is writing, and 
does not judge the North & priori. We can for the most part confirm 
by our own knowledge her answers to the ignorant prejudices of the 
popular Confederate party in England, who seldom take any pains to 
investigate the truth concerning any libel which the Southerners circu- 
late of the North. The pamphlet is timely, just, and well written. 
Guy Waterman. By John Saunders. (Tinsley.)—‘“ Guy Waterman” 
is the kind of failure a clever novelist makes when he goes out of 
his natural line to enter on one which he thinks better suits his readers. 
Mr. Saunders’s power, which of its kind is both real and considerable, 
lies in painting somewhat exceptional characters, men and women who 
are ordinary in everything except the depth to which they are capable 
of being stirred by emotion, and the permanence of the impressions 
left upon their minds. The tragedy of still life is the region in 
which he is strongest, and towards which his genius, even when most 
carefully restrained, always inclines him. He has, however, in 
obedience to a necessity at which he hints in his preface now tried to 
compose a popular” novel, and has made what for him is a failure. 
His story is eminently readable, for his skill in the management of 
separate scenes never deserts him, it is extremely well written, and it 
contains one finished and most interesting character, But its plot 
and its dénowement are both of the true sensation character, that is, 
so utterly improbable and violent as to destroy half the pleasure the 
reader might otherwise derive from artistic episodes and well-told inci- 
dents. The plot may be shortly described. A nurse has in the most pre- 
posterous way contrived to steal her foster-child to make up for the loss of 
her own baby, a child named Stephen. The pseudo-Stephen is really heir 
to a great name and estate, but the nurse brings him up as her own, 
and the relation of the lad to a life foreign to his instincts, but not to 
his experiences, is admirably described. An inquisitive neighbour 
has guessed the secret, and her still more inquisitive daughter Susanna 
has guessed it also, and resolves to profit by it. The sketch of this 
woman, with her pretty face, and enticing ways, and hard, evil nature, 
is of its kind most excellent. With a calm unswerving patience she 
hunts Stephen down, makes love to him, follows him about for years, 
discovers proof of the secret, cheats him into marrying her, and after a 
series of tricks all more or less disgraceful but all possible, sails into 
Branhape Hall as its lady and mistress. Her intense low ambition, 
her perseverance which almost amounts to genius, her crave to convince 


and temper of the work are unexceptionable. 

Sonnets onthe Months and Other Poems. By John Askham. (G ratton,) 
—When a poet prefaces his poems with the statement that he eats his 
bread in the sweat of his brow, and that he knows that they are written 

| under the least favourable circumstances, one generally expects to fing 
that he does not know the A B C of his art, that his lines will neither 
scan nor rhyme, and that he has simply mistaken the desire to write 
poetry for the capacity. Mr. Askham is not a writer of this sort. Hig 
culture may be self-acquired, but it is genuine. His poems arg 
simple, melodious, and polished. Sometimes he strikes a higher note, 
| and gives us a descriptive sketch of vigour and even originality, as in 
the poem entitled the “ Grinder.” 
Hymns for the Church of England. (Longman and Co.)—If Convoea- 
| tion were to set about compiling a book of hymns to be used by 
authority in place of the compositions of Tate and Brady, they would 
be much better employed than they are at present. But while every 
clergyman chooses his own volume, he cannot, we think, do much 
| better than select this, which has been compiled with great judgment 
| There is nothing there that the most fastidious could wish away. 

Wayside Thoughts. By a Christian Pilgrim, (Emily Faithfull.)— 

Poems or rather hymns written by an invalid as “ the recreation of 
weary days and the solace of suffering nights.” They have alla 
directly religious character, and a tone of earnestness which will re- 
commend them to many readers whom mere literary merit would not 
attract. 

A Walk from London to John O' Groat's, with Notes by the Way. By 
Elihu Burritt. (Sampson Low, Son, and Marston.)—If the substance 
| of this book was such as the title indicates it would deserve consider- 
able praise. Wherever Mr. Burritt tells us what he really saw and 
heard on his journey his book is amusing and even instructive, but he 
has chosen, especially in the earlier part of it, to dilate in preference on 
the song of the lark, and donkeys, and hollyhocks, and “ the law of co- 
operative activities in vegetable, animal, mental, and moral life,” and 
other similar subjects. These general reflections are sad twaddle, 
and should be carefully skipped. He visited the farming establishments 
of Alderman Mechi, Mr. Samuel Jonas, and Mr. Anthony Cruickshank, 
as well as Babraham, the site of the labours of the late Mr. Jonas Webb, 
of all of whom, as well as of the writer himself, excellent photographs are 
given. But from the flying nature of his visits the notices of the 








herself of her own rise byinsolence to all beneath her, are described witha 
patient care which makes the evil village beauty startlingly real. But from 
the hour of her triumph all is unnatural. Her husband's father dis- | 
covers that she knew the secret, and taxes her with her baseness, and | 
she, though nothing he could do or say would greatly affect her posi- 
tion, murders him, is arrested by order of her husband, who stabs himself 
by his father’s body, and in frantic dread of the police leaps out of a 
window and dies. Sucha character, so hard, so daring, and so self- | 
contained, would have committed neither the murder nor the suicide, 
and the climax impairs the reader’s enjoyment by destroying his sense 
of the reality of the book. 

The Termination of the Sixteenth Canto of Lord Byron's Don Juan. By 
Harry W. Welton. (Trubner and Co.)—It is an old remark that poets | 
always write good prose; if the converse holds good, Mr. Welton 
cannot write poetry. The whole publication, however, as well as its 
bombastic and conceited preface, may be readily forgiven to so very 
young a man as he says he is. We will merely point out that a poem 
must be in some metre and in English. “ Prejudicial” does not mean 
full of prejudice (p. 13), nor is “dissertation” an equivalent for delec- 
tation. The metre of “ Don Juan” is of course a line of ten syllables, with 
frequently an extra short syllable at the end. Mr. Welton’s ear does 
not save him from such lines as the following :— 

‘Round a stiff tumbler of strong water,” 
“ Although it sink 
In Lethe’s wave without one friendly greet, 
Still I must own to publish is sweet.” 
“Forgetting all—fame, honour, station.” 
‘A ray upon the darkness which lies.” 
But the instances in which a foot or a syllable is wanting to the verse 
are too numerous to be cited though the composition does not exceed | 
1,700 lines. Sometimes even grammar is wanting, as in the concluding 
couplet— 
“T've donned the motley mantle of a poet, 
To prove that I can write, the world to know it.” 
We beg to congratulate Mr. Welton that it is not his lot “on his 
rhymings to depend for bread.” 








| qualified to undertake the government. 


agricultural systems of these great farmers and breeders are rather 
meagre. The style is better adapted to American than English 
readers, but nothing can be more kindly than the tone of the writer 
towards this country. 

After Breakfast ; or, Pictures Done with a Quill. By George Augustus 
Sala. (Tinsley Brothers.)—A collection of articles which have “for 
the most part already appeared in Al! the Year Round, and Household 
Words,” and are a fair specimen of the author’s power as well as his 
weakness. The force and vigour of the author’s style, and his really 
genuine humour, always carry him triumphantly along, and the less 
information he has to convey, the more he relies entirely upon his own 
observation for his subject-matter, the more amusing he is, But then 
he constantly abuses this facility, and wanders away into a series of 
far-fetched illustrations, which make one think that the author 
imagines that the public will be as delighted at finding him in possession 
of all this information as he is himself. No doubt, however, the papers 
are very amusing, especially we admire those entitled, “ Waiter,” 
“Flowers of the Witness Box,” and “ Madame Busque’s.” But why will 
Mr, Sala spoil his style by inventing such words as “ belligerous” and 
“pullulate.” A dictionary informs us that the latter means “to ger- 
minate, to bud,” and we appeal to Mr. Sala’s own good sense to pronounce 
if there is any wit in talking of the streets that bud round Seven Dials, 
If not, is there any more when “ bud” is turned into Latin ? 

Dhar not Restored. By John Dickinson, F.R.A.S. (P. S. King.)— 
A well and, on the whole, temperately written pamphlet. It seems to be 
undeniable that Lord Stanley in 1858, and Sir Charles Wood, in 1860, 
pledged themselves in the House of Commons that Dhar should be 
restored to its native Rajah as soon as he should come of age, and that 
this promise has not been fulfilled on the ground that he is not yet 
The author loudly asserts that 
he is competent; but before pronouncing any opinion it would be 
necessary to hear the other side. By Indian law the age of majority is 
eighteen, but as the young Rajah is still only twenty there is not much 
harm done. Still we trust that the subject will not be allowed to drop. 
The policy of annexation is fraught with danger. 
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The History, Position, and Treatment of the Public Records of Ireland. 


By 


two 


yolumes of a calendar of the Irish State Papers which were pub- 
ished by Mr. Morrin, a cle 


rk in one of the Dublin Law Courts, under 


A Plea for the Abolition of Tests in the University of Oxford. By 


an Irish Archivist. (J. Russell Smith.)—A slashing attack on the | Goldwin Smith. (Wheeler and Day.) A Letter on Southern Independence. 


By Goldwin Smith. (Macmillan and Co.)—The opinions of the Regius 


Professor of Modern History are too entirely the result of independent 


the authority of the Government. The archivist accuses him of | 


jarism and the very grossest blunders, supporting his assertions by | 
up of a judge, but so considered they are masterly, and we do not 


columns of parallel passages, and references to the calendars them- 
selves, 25 well as to authorities on which he relies for the refutation 
of Mr. Morrin. Certainly the work for which the public pays should 
be entrusted to competent hands. 

ulative Notes and Notes on Speculation. By D. Morier Evans. 
(Groombridze and Sons.)—Everybody likes to read about money and 
noney-making, and they will find what they like here in the lightest 
gnd most readable form. The first paper isa charming instance of 
bat Mr. Evans can do. It tells us that he went into the City for infor- 
mation and met some one who gave it him, and envied that some one, 





whose name was Pullinger, and who was soon after transported for em- | 


pezzlement ; that is all, and a very pleasant quarter of an hours’ reading 
itmakes. The “Great Enigma,” again, is a capital paper of the same sort. 
The information will only be new to people unconnected with the City, 
bat even City men may profit by the tone of the book, which is deci- 
dedly unfavourable to the modern fast style of business, On American 
credit and limited companies, Mr. Evans’s views are prudent and 
sensible. 

Shakespeare's Garden. By Sidney Beisly. (Longman and Co.)—A 
most unjustifiable publication, which will nevertheless be welcome to a 
certain class of readers. The introduction has absolutely nothing to do 
with the subject of the essay, and contains no information about the 
early editions of Shakespeare which is not to be found in the preface to 
any good copy of his writings. And the first chapter which, under the 
pretence of collecting the passages in which plants and flowers are 
noticed generally, sets out a long extract in which the friar speaks of 
act i., se. 5, 


the roses in Juliet’s cheeks; and another from “ Hamlet,” 
When, how- 


because the word hebenon occurs in it, is merely trivial. 
ever, the author collects the flowers mentioned in each play, gives us their 
botanical names, 
shows us the notions prevalent m Shakespeare's time as to their powers 
and virtues, he puts into a very readable form a good deal of a curious 
kind of learning, in which many people take more interest than its 
intrinsic importance entitles it to. 





| hesitate to add, unanswerable pieces of reasoning. 


and by means of extracts from the medieval writers 


thought to be held lukewarmly. Quod vult, id valde vult. Both these 
arguments, therefore, are the arguments of a partizan, not the summing 


When we call Mr. 
Smith a partizan, we do not mean to imply that there is a syllable of 
which his opponents could fairly complain, or which those who think 
with him need regret as injurious to the cause, but they are written for 
the public who have not yet taken a side; and rightly so, for those who 
have will certainly not be persuaded even by rhetoric which should 
extenuate their injustice, Indeed both in arrangement and choice of 
topics as well as in expression both essays are models of political 
writing, and seem to indicate the direction in which the author's 
genius is certainly leading him. 

A Chronological Synopsis of the Four Gospels. By Karl Wieseler, 
translated by the Rev. Edmund Venables, M.A. (Deighton, Bell, and 
Co.)—Unlike the harmonies with which most English readers are 
acquainted, Dr. Wieseler does not set out the texts of the Gospels piece- 
meal in parallel columns, but sets himself to ascertain the date of the 
leading events in our Lord’s life, and then taking these‘as starting-points 
to arrange His miracles, sermons, &c., in their true order of succession. 
For this purpose he leans much more on the Gospel of St. John than 
do most of the German harmonists, and we are convinced rightly. Mr. 
Venables has done well in introducing to the English public a work the 
value of which has long been recognized by theologians, and indeed 
formed the basis of Dr. Ellicott’s “‘ Historical Lectures on the Life of 
our Lord.” 

We have also received The Tercentenary Edition of Shakespeare (W. P. 
Nimmo) in one volume, clearly printed, but in rather small type, for 
cheapness’ sake we presume ; a one-volume edition of Ned Locksley (R. 
Bentley), which was reviewed at p. 2498 of last year's Spectator; tho 
fourth volume of Noctes Ambrosiane, with a portrait of De Quincey and 
the text of the famous Chaldee MSS. (Blackwood and Sons) ; the poems 
of Burns in one of those beautiful little volumes published by Bell and 
Daldy under the name of the Elzevir series; and the first volume of 
Tytler's History of Scotland (W. P. Nimmo), a moderately priced edition 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Mysterious [f.egends of Edinburgh, by Alexander 
Leighton (William Nimmo)—Quits, by the Author of 
Initials ; Nothing Veuture Nothing Have, by Anne 
Beale, 3 vols; Memoirs of Archbishop Whately, by W. 
J. Fitzpatrick, i.P., 2 vols; Selections from the Writings 
of Dr. Whately (R chard Bentley)—Norway, the Road 
and the Fell, by Charles Elton; The Church and For- 
tress of Dover Castle, by the Rev. John Puckle, M.A.. 
(J. H. & J. Parker)—Weighed in the Balance, by J. A. 
St. John, 3 vols (Tinsley Brothers) —Remarks on Horses’ 
Teeth, by William Miles; The Miscellaneous Remains of 
Archbishop Whately, by J. E. Whately; Letters and 
Papers, Foreign and Domestic, Parts I. and IL, by J. 8. 
Brewer, M.A. (Longman, Green, & Co.)—The Epochs o¢ 
Painting, by Ralph N. Wornum (Ch»pman & Hall)— 
Father Stirling, by J. MeGrigor Allan, 2 vols (T. C. 
Newby)—Handy Guide for the Draper and Haberdasher 
(PF. Pitman)—Sonnets, by the Rev. Charles Turner; The 
Christ of the Gospels and of Modern Criticism, by 
John Tulloch, ).D.; The Gospel of St. Matthew, by the 
late Rev. J. Forelall (Macmillan and Co.)—Shakespeare 
and Stratford, by Robert Kb. Hunter (Whittaker & Co.) 
—History of Names, by thy I.. H, Mordaeque, M.A.» 
2 vols (John KR. Smith)—The Scot Abroad, by Juhn Hill 
Burton, 2 Blackwood and Son)—Bell’s 
English Poets, 3 vols (Charles Griffin & Co.)—The 
Dean's English, by G. Washington Moon (Hatchard & 
Co.}—Rambles in the Rocky Mountains, by M. O'Connor 
Morris; St. Knighton’s Keine, by the Rev. F. F. 
O'Donoghue; The House Among the Hills (Smith. 
Elder, & Co.)—Theologieal Works of John H. Hinton 
M.A, (Houlston & Wright) — History of Modern 
Europe, by the Rev. Dr. Weathers (Jones). 
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ys rORIA and LEGAL and COM- 
MERCIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18 King William street, City. 
FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, 
At the Annual General Meeting, held on the 12th May 
last, a Reversionary Bonus of over £62,000 was appro- 


Mr. WHITE, 2 





COMMITTEE. 

Muskerry, Springfield Castle, 
and 3 Upper Wimpole street (Chairman). 

Vice-Admiral Sir Alexander Arbuthnott, Bart., Shenton 


36 Cavendish square, and Junior 


The Right Hon. Lord George Beauclerk, 113 Piccadilly, 
and Army and Navy Club. 
Alexander Beattie, Esq., M.D., 45 Porchester terrace, 


Major-Geueral Downing, 36 Gloucester terrace, Hyde 
George Simon Harcourt, Esq. (of Aukerwycke), 71 St. 
The Right Hon. Lord Nigel Kennedy, Moutrose House, 


Captain W. W Kuollys, Brooks's Club. 
The Right Hon. Viscount Malien, 39 Lowndes street, 


Sir Thomas George Augustus Parkyns, Bart., 9 Glouces- 
k 


Temporary Office—33 Pall Mall, 8.W. 

This Club is to be erected (on the scale of the Carlton 
and Reform Clubs) in Pall Mali. 
house will meanwhile be opened. 
of the Club will be submitted to the first Geueral Meet- 


Several new features, conducive to the comfort and 
accommodation of the members, will be introduced, in- 
cluding a strangers’ room, and an exten-ive suite of 


Forms of application for membership may be obtained 
of the Secretary, at the offices of the Club; or at the 
Union Bank, 4 Pall Mall East. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETIEKS PATENT. 
MOC-MAIN 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. 
spring, so often hurtful in its efects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
-- quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 

PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

8 Piccadilly, London, 
Single Truss, lés., 2ls., 20s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage, 


of a really valuable standard work. 
THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 
Established 1825. 
The Policies of the Standard Life Assurance Company 
give the greatest freedom to the Assured 
Policies can be obtained without restriction as to resi- 
dence, the person assured being above 25 years of age, 
not engaged in military or naval serviec, aud not subject 
to foreign residence from the nature of his business or 
occupation, 


WwW CL U B. 


Extended facilities are given for payment of Premiums, 
and should a Premium fall into arrear it may be paid at 
any time within thirteen months, subject lo certain con- 
ditions. 

All Policies which have existed for five years are un- 
challengeable on any ground whatever, aul a certificate 
to that effect is granted, the Policy becoming a simple 
obligation on the Company to pay the sum assured, 
subject to payment of Premium and extra Premium, if 
any. 


THESE VALUABLE PRIVILEGES 
were introduced into the practice of Life Assurance by 
the Standard Company. 
Every information can be obtained on application at 
the offices of the Company. 
WILL. THOS, THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident See. 


London.—82 King William street, E.C. 
Edinburgh.—3 George street (Head Office). 
Dublin.—66 Upper Sackville street. 


shane DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 
34 Abeburch lane, London. 
Capital, £2,000,000. 
BANKERS. 

The Bank of England; Alliance Bank (Limited) ; 
Messrs. Barnett, Hoare, aud Co., the Uniou Bank of 
London. 

Approved Bankers’ and Mereantile Bills discounted 
and advances made upon negotiable security. 

Money received on deposit, at call,and short notice, at 
the current market rates, and for longer periods upon 
special terms, as agreed upon. 

By order of the Board, 
FRED. G. BONE, Secretary. 


A temporary club- 
The proposed name 





LEVER 


The use of the steel 





Priated to the Assured, equal to 42 per cent. on the | 1g, Double ditto, 31s. 6d, 42s., and 52s. 6d. ; postage, 
Premiums paid. Is. 8d. Umbilical ditto, '42s., and 52s. 6d.;' postage, 
The Accumulated Funds exceed.. o +... +-£410,000 ls. 10d, Post office orders to be made payable to John . 7 vor 4 
The Annual Income is over ....... -. 70,000 White, Post-office, Piccadilly. . Gourn AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 





. 310,000 


The Claims by Death paid exceed... . 
eeeeees 145,000 


Bonuses declared 
Every description of Life Assurance business trans- 
ted. 


Advances are made on Mortgage of Freehold Pro- | &c. 
perty. Life and Reversionary Interests, &c., and also to 
Assurers on Personal Security. 


WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 








NEW PATENT. 
laste STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. 
4s. 6d., 73. 6d., 10s., and 16s, each; postage, 6d, 
| JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 222 Piccadilly, London 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

Every description of Banking business conducted 
with South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and 
also by agency with New Zealand, upon curreut terms 
with the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


all cases of 


Price 
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HE WEST BIRMINGHAM RAIL- 
WAY and CANAL COMPANY.—Capital, 
£400,000, in 16,000 Shares of £25 each. Deposit £1 
r Share on application, and £1 103, on allotment. No 
rtker call will be made before July 1, 1865. The 
liability of the shareholders will be limited by the Act to 
the amount of their Shares. 

ProvistonaL DiRecToRs. — 
Major-General Studd, Oxton, Exeter, Chairman. 
Edward Gem, Esq., Merchant, Birmingham, and Belle 

Vue, Halesworth, Deputy-Chairman. 

Sampson Lloyd, Esq., (Messrs. Lloyds, Foster and Co.) 

James Deykin, Esq., Edgbaston. 

*John Brearley Payn, Esq., Birmingham. 

*James Watson, Esq., Birmingham. 

George B. Lloyd, Esq., The Bank, Birmingham. 

James Baldwin, Ksq., Breedon House, King’s Norton. 

John Cornforth, Esq., Berkeley Wire Works, Bir- 
mingham. 

8. A. Carpenter, Esq., Birmingham, and Birches Green 
Mills, Erdington. 

Hector R. Cvoksey, Esq., Birmingham 
Elliott's Patent Sheathing and Metal 
Selly Ouk). 

* Directors of the Birmingham Banking Company. 
(With power to add to their number.) 
BANKERS, 
Birmingham—The Birmingham Banking Company. 
fessrs. Lloyds and Co. 
London and Westminster Bank. 
Souicrrors. 
Mr. John Richards, 25 Temple street, Birmingham. 
Mr. Benjamin Soars, 40 Waterloo street, Birmingham. 


ENGINEERS—George Lee, Esq. 
Survevor—Mr. Richard Clarke, 


BROKERS. 
Birmingham—Mr. Nathaniel Lea, 388 Bennett's hill, 
and Mr. W. J. Scott, 11 Waterloo street. 
London—Theodore Lloyd, Esq., 80 Old Broad street. 
SECRETARY. 

Mr. David Malins, jun. 
Offices—Temple buildings, 50 New street, Birming- 
ham. 

This company has been formed for the purpose of 
giving to the inhabitants of the populous districts on 
the western side of Birmingham, includiug Harborne and 
Selly Oak, the railway accommodation of which they are at 
present deprived, and which is so much needed; to 
provide a better access to the town for the large and im- 
portant traffic coming from the south-west by way of 
King’s Norton; and also by means of a Branch to the 
Stourbridge Extension Railway to bring the important 
coal-fields of Fast Worcestershire into immediate con- 
nection with the best dep6t for that mineral in Birming- 
ham, viz., the Worcester Wharf. 

It is proposed to construct these lines in connection 
with the Worcester and Birmingham Canal, and thus at 
the same timeto secure the facilities afforded by that 
Canal for entering Birmingham, and the possession of a 
goods station and wharves of about fifteen acres in the 
centre of the town. 

The importance of such a depét for goods, coal, and 
metals, in the most convenient situation for their collec- 
tion, and delivery cannot be too high!y estimated. 

The present goods station in Lawley street is at the 
dowest level of the town, and more than a mile from its 
centre. 

For passenger traffic, it is intended to enter the New 
street Station, near Navigation street. 

A glance at the accompanying Map (see prospectus) 
will show the very great importance of the intended 
lines in connection with the existing railways. 

The country that will be openei up by the proposed 
lines is the most delightful of the suburbs of Birming - 
ham, and will not only command a very large pleasure 
traffic, but will be most eligible for building purposes, 
and will in a few years draw t» it a vast resident popu- 
lation. All experience proves that a suburban line out 
of such a town as Birmingham, leaiing to such districts 
as the Lickey, Hagley, and the Clent Hills, cannot be 
otherwise than highly remunerative. 

By following the course of the canal an entrance into 
the best part of the town can be effected at a remarkably 
low cost; and careful surveys and estimates have been 
prepared, which show that the proposed capital of 
£400,000 will be ample. A responsible contractor has 
already offered to execute the whole of the works for 
the amount of the Engineer's estimate, and to accept in 
part payment paid-up Shares to the extent of 25 percent. 
of such amount. 

Arrangements have been concluded with the Worcester 
and Birmingham Canal Company, under which that 
property will eventually become merged in the new 
underiaking. 

The terms of that arrangement being a payment out 
of the joint profits of the canal and railway of £1 per 
annum on each canal share, after which the remaining 
revenue is to be divided among the shareholders in the 
Railway Company, until their dividend amounts to £6 
per cent. per annum. The surplus profits are to be 
divided pro rata between the canal and railway pro- 
prietors. 

A considerable portion of the shares will be taken by 
the canal proprietors. 

Even under the existing disadvantages, the canal has 
paid during the last seven years such a dividend to its 
proprietors that it cannot be reasonably doubted, under 
the altered circumstances, its profits will be such that 
the preferential dividend will be an unimportant charge 
upon the joint earnings, and will not exceed the value of 
the Canal Company's land, which will be available for 
the purposes of the railway. 

The accompanying map (see prospectus) shows the 
general direction of the lines and the proposed stations. 

In the event of no allotment of shares being made, the 
deposits will be returned in full. 

rospectuses and forms of application for shares may 
be obtained at the Offices of the Company, and of the 
Bankers, Brokers, aud Solicitors. 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 

To be retained by the Bankers. 

To the Directors of the West Birmingham Railway and 
Canal Company. 

Gentlemen,—,Having paid to your Bankers the sum of 
ing a deposit of £1 per share on shares 
in the above Company, I hereby request that you will 
allot we that number; and I agree to accept the same 
or apy less number you may allot me; to pay to your 


(Director of 
Company, 


London—The 


Bankers the fiirther sum of £1 103. per share on allot- 
ment ; and to sign the Subscription Contract when 
required. 
Name in full ......+00+ 
Address .... 
Occupation... 


BLO. . cee n ee wenrereeeneee ee ee eeeeeeee 






———_____ 
This day is published, in a handsome Volume, 

me price 21s. . Bilt edgy, 

ARLY PENCILLINGS from PUNCR 
(Chiefly political), by Joan Leecg, 

London: Brappury AND Evans, 11 Bouverie street, Eg 





— an : . ie on re 
This day is published, price 10s. 64., Vol, If, of 





|S pti ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE.—The NEXT 
ANNUAL MEETING of the Association will be held, 
under the Presidency of Sir C. LYELL, F.RS., &., at 
BATH, ing on Wednesday September 14. 
Notices of Papers proposed to be read at the Meeting 
should be sent to the Local Secretariesat Bath (C. Moore, 
Esq., C. E. Davis, Esq., Rev. H. H. Winwood), or to the 
Assistant General Secretary, G. Griffith, Esq., Oxford. 

On and after August 15 until September 9, Life 
Members who intend to be present at the Meeting, may 
receive their Tickets by applying to the General Trea- 
surer, and returning to him their Life Member's invitation 
circular; Annual Subseribers who wish to receive their 
Tickets must return their invitation circular with £1 
enclosed to the General Treasurer (W. Spottiswoode, 
Esq., 50 Grosvenor place, London, 8.W.) The Execu- 
tive Committee at Bath will elect new Members and 
Associates on the following conditions :— 

I. New Life Members for a composition of £10, which 
entitles them to receive gratuitously the Reports of the 
Association which may be published after the date 
of payment. 

1I. New Annual Subseribers for a payment of £2 for 
the first year. These receive gratuitously the Reports 
for the year of their admission, and for every following 
year in which they continue to pay a subscription of £1, 
without intermission. 

III. Associates for this Meeting only for a payment of 
£1. They are entitled to receive the Report of the Meet- 
ing at two-thirds of the Publication price. 

Ladies may become Members on the same terms as 
Gentlemen, and Ladies’ Tickets (transferable to Ladies 
only) may be obtained by Members, on payment of £1. 

After September 9, personal application for Tickets 
must be made at the Reception R»om (the Pamp Room), 
Bath, which will be opened on Monday, September 12th. 

Members and others who wish to obtain information 
about the local arrangements are requested to commu- 
nicate with the Local Secretaries at Bath. 
| ING EDWARD VI. GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, Southampton. 

Head Master, C. W. Hanxry, B.A,, Oxon. Boarders 
are received by the Assistant Master Mr. WADDINGTON 
B.4., Oxon. Terms inclusive 35 to 45 guineas. 

For particulars apply to Mr. WappinoTon, Old Yacht 
House, Southampton. 


vue PROPRIETARY 
GRAVESEND. 
Head Master, Mr. M. GUTTERIDGE, B.A. 
This School combines the main features of the 
best middle schools with the distinctive characteris. 
ties of our ancient Classical Schools; and the course 
of study is such as to fit a boy either for business or 
for professional life. Pupils are prepared for the Civil 
Service examinations, for the Oxford and Cambridge 
University Local Examinations, and for Matriculation 
at the London University. 
June 24, 1884. 


yal vese PROPRIETARY COL- 
I LEGE COMPANY (Limited). 

President and Visitor.—The Right Reverend the Lorn 
BisHop oF WoRCESTER. 

Head Master.—The Reverend Arraur Faber, M.A., 
Fellow and late Tutor of New College, Oxford. 

The Council hereby give notice that the MALVERN 
COLLEGE will be OPENED for the RECEPTION of 
PUPILS on WEDNESDAY, January 25, 1865, with an 
efficient Staff of Masters. 

The Interna! Regulations of the College will be under 
the sole management of the Head Master, from whom 
information regarding them may be obtained by address- 
ing him at New College, Oxford. 

Applications for Shares to be made to the Secretary, 
HENRY ALDRICH, Esq., Orwell Lodge, Malvern, 
from whom also any further information may be 
obtained. 

Malvern, June 13, 1864. 


HOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION.— 
. The TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY is now open from 10 till 
6, at the Gullery,43 Pall Mall. Admission, ls. ; catalogue, 
6d, 








SCHOOL, 











HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 

CANDELABRA, MODERATOR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 

China, and Glass. Sraruerres in Parian, Vases, and 

other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected expressly for 

these articles. 

OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 





SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights,and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas 
and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 


Glaes Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export,and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, 


Broad street. Established 1807. 
O BSTINATE HEADACHE, INDI- 

GESTION, &., may be effectually cured by 
taking a few doses of PARR’S LIFE PILLS. May be 





N RK. CHARLES KNIGHT'S ayto, 

BIOGRAPHY. “ Passages of @ Working Lit 
During Half-a-Century.” 
London : Brapbury AND Evans, 11 Bouverie street, Bo. 








EDITION for the MILLION, 
110th Thousand, cloth, gilt leaves, price 33, 64, 


UPPER'S PROVERBIAL PHILo. 
SOPHY. With the Author's Photograph an 
Autograph. 
London: Harcnarp and Co., 187 Piccadilly, Bog, 
sellers to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 


~ CROQUET. 
Just published, 12mo., price 6d. 
HE LAWS of CROQUET, as Played 


- by the Medes and Persians. Ldited, with an Hig. 
torical Introduction, by Ras Maa. 


London: Harcnarp and Co., 187 Piceadilly. 


a 
OUNOD’S NEW OPERA, “ MIRBL. 
T.A,” performed with great success at Her My. 

jesty’s Theatre. 
“ The music of ‘ Mirella’ is as good as that of ‘ Fang 
perhaps in some respects better.”"—Daily News. ; 
Now ready, the whole of the songs and du ‘ts in Itulian, 
also pianoforte arrangements by W. H. Callcott, Kae, 
Madame Oury, Hardmann, Brinley Richards, Coy 
Lyberg, Ketterer, Rosellen. &e. . 
To be had of all musicsellers throughout the kingdom 


Boosey AND Sons, Hollies street. 


EEE. 
HAPEL of the HOUSKS of PARLIA. 
J MENT.—The BUILDER of this day, price 41, 
post 5d., contains:—Fine Engraving of the Chapel of the 
Houses of Parliament—The Exhibited Machinery jg 
862—Glass Painting, Ancient and Modern—The Hong 
of Commons and the Disputed Thames Embankment 
Contract—The Grave of the lat» Sir Charles Barry, 
Architeect—A National Palace of Art—Park Laie Straitg 
—Some Peculiarities in Ancient and Med:wval Irish 
Ecclesiastical Architeeture (with Illustrations) —Pablig 
Pleasure Grounds—Feather Beds—The London Fire 
Brigade—Salisbury Cathedral, &c.—O.tice: 1 York street, 
Covent Garden; and all B »oksellers. 


NDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buayers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WIL 
LIAM 8. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain 
such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney. 
pieces, Fire-irons, and Geueral Iro imongery as cannot 
be approached elsewhere either for variety, novelty, 
beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship, 
Bright Stoves, with ormolu oruiments, £3 15a tw 
£33 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s to 
5 .; Steel Fenders, £3 3s, to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s. to £18; Chimney-pieces, 
from £1 53. to £100; Fire-irous, from 23. 3d. the set to 
£443. The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES 
with radiating hearth-plates. 

UTLERY, Warranted. — The most 
varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the 
world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON'S, at prices that are remunerative only 
because of the largeness of the sales. 

| Table | D'ss'rt 
Kniv's Kniv's 




















Carv'rs 
Ivory Handles. 


| 


















per per | : 
Dozen.| Dozen. | Pair. 
| s. djsdafad 
34-inch ivory handles,...........| 12 0 96| 46 
34-inch fine ivory handles......+-| 15 0 | 116] 4 6 
4-inch ivory balance handles ..,.| 18 0 140 5 0 
4-inch fine ivory handles ........ 240/)180), 7 3 
{-inch finest African ivory handles} 32 0 | 260 | 11 6 
Ditto, with silver ferules ..........| 400 | 330 | 12 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules| 50 0 | 43 0 j 17 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles, 5 0 | 190/76 
any pattern ....+.+ seeeee eens | | 
Silver handles of any pattern ....| 84.0 | 540 | 21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives | | 
and Forks per Dozen. s djs. d.Js. d 
White bone handles ............| 110; 86] 2 6 
Ditto balance handles..... ° 210;170)] 4 6 
Biack horn-rimmed shoulders... 170| 140] 4 0 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles} 120/| 90] 3 0 





The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated 
fish carvers. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
and LAMPS.—W. S. BURTON invites inspection 
of his stock of these, displayed in two large Show-rooms. 
Each article is of guarauteed quality, aud some are 
objects of pure vertu, the productions of the first manu- 
facturers of Paris, from whom William S. Burton imports 
them direct. 
Clocks, from .......0.. 
Candelabra ,from 


sees 78, Gd. to £25 

-+- 13s. 6d. to 16 103, per pair. 
Bronzes, from ++..1338. Ol.to 16 16s. 

Lamp, moderateur, from.. 63.0d.to 9 Os, 


ILLIAM §S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H, the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterl- 
ing Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Pians of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, la, 2, 3,and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5,and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New- 
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@HE LIGHTEST ARTICLES for 
SUMMER WEAR. 
eR'S INDIA GAUZE WAISTCOATS. 
TARE ER'S INDIA TWEED SUIES, 
THRTSHER'S KASHMIR SHIRTS. 





— HE 
f ety by Trnesner and Genny, 152 Strand, 
~ pext door to Somerset House. 
TO. N.B—Lists of prices on application. 
we Tj é Qi | 
& Lit aoRD’S EUREKA SHIRT 
—~ PATTERNS of the nev French Coloured Shirting, 
“= for makiig Ford’s Eureka Shirts, sent to select from on 
receipt of three stamps. | 
l. RICHARD FORD and CO., Patentees, 38 Poultry, 


London, E.C. 











| ESSRS. HOWELL, JAMES, and Co. 
M beg resp2ctfully to inform their patrons that, in 
Book. eonsequence of the approacing terinination of the 
geason, and the arrangements they have made for the 
— atiy receipt of their Antumn novelties, they have deter- 
pined to offer the SUMMER PORTION of their 
valuable STOCK ata very great diminution in price. 
With this intention they have carefully revised the 
iyed in the various departments specially to effect 
Hie sucha reduction, and offer them fur SAI E THIS DAY 
Jaly 1), throughout the month, and during August. 
Messrs. Howe'l, James, and Co». respectfully solicit an 
a early inspeetion.—5, 7, 9 Regent street, Pall Mall. 
a : 
Ma. RIEDENBACIL has a Regular Supply 
of Old FARINA’S EAU DE COLOGNE, Old 
Ust, MITCHAM LAVENDER. and his well-known Hau de 
Cologne, at 103. the box. No spurious imitation, but the 
ian, genuine article itse'f—157n New Bond street. 
ihe, ——— race 


2, REAL SEA BATTI in Your Own Room 
by using TIDMAN’S SEA SALT. This article, ex- 
= tracted from the ‘‘fonming billows,” is a boon to all who 
would enjoy the invigorating effects of a sea bath in the 
comfortable seclusion of an apartment. Its daily use is 
nctive of immense benefit in cases of rheumatism, 
by ility, weakness of the limbs, sprains, &c. Sold by 
the Chemists everywhere in bags containing 71b., 14lb., 28Ib., 
in and upwards. 
ise Touay and Son, 10 Wormwood street, London, E.C. 


i TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
" ENUINE MUSTARD.—Dr. Hassatt, 


ie having subjected this Mustard to a_ rigorous 
re nieroscopical examination and chemical analysis, re- 
t, ports that it contains the three essential properties of 
good mustard, viz., 

. PURITY, PUNGENCY, 
Ny FLAVOUR. 

‘ See that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the 
1 


AND DELICATE 


“ Prize Ox,’ and Dr. Hassall’s Report. 
S.ld by all Grocers, &c., throughout the kingdom. 
Tarton Brotruers, Brick lane, and Wentworth 
street, London, N.E. 


pax EFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNFSIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
miversally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNE FORD and CoO.,172 New Bond street, 
London ; and sold by all respectable Chemiststhroughout 
the world 


pera, OPPRESSION, SUFFOCA- 
<i TION, &c., radically CORED by the CELEBRA- 
TED PAPER of RICOU, Patented Chemist. A samp'e 
set gratis and postage free on application. Apply to 
M.RICOU, 14 Alfred place, Bedford square, London, 
oe VES P ED E S&S. 
TENDER FEET. 

SLEIGI'S * SALVEO 





A sue Remedy is ANGUS 
PEDE: 
y Chemists, Patent Medicine Vendors, and Per- 





Sold t 
fumers, in half-bottles, 1s. 6d, and bottles, 2s. 6d. each; 
Wholesale of A. Sleigh, 13 Litule Britain, E.C. 









SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
Wwe RCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 

Boisseurs 

“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrins. 
_ The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthles8 
imitations, and should see that LEA and PERRINs’ 
dames are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Woreester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BarcLay and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 
((AUTION.—COCKS'S CELEBRATED 
/ READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, 
Gravies, Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for general 
ise, is soid by all respectadle Dealers in Sauces. Itis 
mau aciured only by the Executors of the Sole Pro- 
Phetor, CHARLES COCKS, 6 Duke stieet, Reading, 
Ye Urizinal Sauce Warehouse. 
Att Oruers ARE S puRrIOUS IMITATIONS. 





The BEST REMEDY for INDIGESTION, 
YORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 
4% contidentiy recommended as a simple but certain 
Tewedy fur Ludigestion. They act as a powerful Tonic 
aud gentle Ayerient, ave mild in their operation, safe 
uder any circumstances, and thousands Of persons can 
Bow Lear testimony to the benefits to be derived from 
teir use—Sold in bottles at 1s. Ijd., 28. Od., and Is. 
tach, in every town in the kingdom. ; 
CAUTION ! Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,’ 
§td do nut be persuaded to purchase the various imita- 


Quis, 





SHIRTS FOR EVENING WEAR. 


CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE have just received from Paris a large assortment of 
Frilled, Embroidered, and Plaited Shirt Fronts of elegant and perfectly new Designs. 
Price per Shit from 10s. 6d. 








CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, Shirt Mckers and Hosiers, 11 Wigmore Street, W. 





Diners a la Russe, 





A Variety of New Designs in 


SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER SERVICES 
FOR THE SEASON 1864 
May be seen at 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, Silversmiths, 
LONDON BRIDGE, and 222 REGENT STREET, W. 





MANUFACTORY AT SHEFFIELD. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1810. 








SECOND-HAND PLATE PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED. 








MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 


CHRISTIAN 


and RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 
noted for upwards of 70 years. 

CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE (by Appointment to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales), 

11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 








FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
DEAN E’S. 


DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of 
style and finish. 
DEANE'S—FElectro-plated Spoons and Forks, 

manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE'S—Electro-plate Tea and Cotfee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 
DEANE'S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin 
Dish Covers in sets, 153., 30s., 40s., 
633., 78s. 
DEANE'S—Papicr Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 21s., 
new patterns constently introduced, 
DEANE'S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loy- 
sell’s and other pitent improvements. 
DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and 
Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
DEANE'S—Moderator and Rock Oi] Lamps, a large and 
handsome assortment. 
DEANE'S—Domestie Baths for every purpose. Bath- 
rooms fitted complete. 


best 





DEANE'S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns, 
three-light glass, from 63s. 
DEANE'S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and 
approved patterns. 
DEANE'S—RBedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bedding 
of superior quality. 
DEANE'S—Register Stoves, improved London-made 
Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice-poles, a variety of 
patterns, French and English. 
DEANE'S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well 
strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE'S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden 
Rollers, Wire-work, &e. 
DEANE'S—Harness, Swuidies, aud Horse Clothing 
manufactured on the premises, of the 
best material. 


made, 


New Illustrated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing List Gratis and Post Free. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 


DEANE AND CO. 


(The Monument), 


LONDON BRIDGE. 








K INAHAN’S LL WHISKY _  v. 
A COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrate: old [rish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’'s 
LL Whisky.” 


mMlmwo PRIZE MEDALS.— 
JENNER and KNEWSTUBSS ten guir.ea best mo - 

rocco or russia silver-titted Ladies’ dressing and writing 

bag. Gentlemen's ditto. The ten guine silver-titted 

Ladies’ dressing-case in Coromandel or Walnut. The 

guinea Tourist’s writing-case, The one guiuea travelling 

bag. The guinea dressing-case. 

At the Manufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSTUB, 

33 St. James’s street, and 66 and 69 Jermyn street. 


\q Rk. ESKELL’S NEW WORK on the 
M* 








TEETH.—Second edition, corrected and revised, 
free for seven stamps. ‘To be had of all booksellers, and 
of the Author, 8 Grosvenor street, Boni street, W. 
“ The care and attention of the teeth is a duty we owe 
to ourselves aud to society, and we cannot do beiter 
than recommend for general perusal Mr. Eskell’s 
Treatise, which is as useful as it is unpretending.”— 
Telegraph, June, 20, 1861. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


LENFIELD STARCH, 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 


WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow, and London, 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK, 
I RYANT and MAY'S PATENT 
SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, 
and CIGAR LIGHTS, ignite only on the Box. 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither 
phosphorus nor sulphur, are not poisonous, and, iguit- 
ing ouly on the box, afford to life and property great 
protection against accidental fires. 

Whitechapel road, London, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark—an Ark. 





gs & PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 

Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30 Berners 
street, Oxford street, and 448 Surand (opposite Cuariug 
Cross Railway Station), (established 1S2v,) offer to the 
Public a medium for suppling artificial Teeth on a 
system of Paintess DenrisiRy. These Teeth are 
cheaper, more natural, comfortable, and durable thau 
any yet produced. ‘hey are self-adhesive, »Yording 
support to loose teeth, rendering unnecessary either 
wires Or ligatures, require but oue visit to ft, and are 
supplied at prices completely detying competition, Con- 
suitation free. Teeth from 5+. Sets, 5, 7, 10, and Lo 
Guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, utility, and success 
of this system vide ** Lancet,” 





*,.* No counection with any one of the sam > name, 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.— These admirable medicaments are 
adapted to tue wants of all ages, ranks, aud classes of 
the community. Ulceratious, bad legs, and enlargements 
of the glauds should be first fomeated with warm water 
and then dressed with this ointmeat. lua few days it 
will display its cooling and curative powers over the 
diseased parts, when the complaint has become chronic 
or has weakeued the coustitation, Holloway’s pills 
should be takeu while his ointment is used, tv free the 
whole body from any taints or foul humours. Both 
oiutment aud pills may be employed wita the utua st 
coutidence ; they contaia no iugredients which can do 
the slightest barm, or cause any shock to the most 
mervous system. 
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Immediately, in demy 8vo., 103. 6d: 

THE MASTERY of LANGUAGES; 

or, the Art of Speaking Foreiga Tongues Ilioma- 
tically. By I. PrenperGast. 

Ricnarp Bentley, New Burlington strect, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


AGUARDIAN ANGEL. By the Author 








| : 
‘ Now ready, post 8vo., pp. 320, cloth, price 7s, 6d. 
of “A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” 2 vols. dese 
ORCE and MATTER, by Dr. Louts 
MATTIE: A Stray. By the Author of | I Bucuner. Edited from the Eighth Edition of 
“ No Churel,” “ Oweu: a Waif,” &. | “Kraft and Sioff” by J. Frepertck CoLLINGwoop, 





P.RSL., F.C 
“The work is valuable on aeccount of its close and 
logical reasoning, aud the profound and in many cases 
striking x views taken of the subjects discuss¢ 
NOT DEAD YET. By J. C. Jeaffreson, | ovserver. 
ae of “ Live it Down,” &e. 3 vols. London: 
* Mr. Jeaffres ent novel is in every reSpect 
satisfac = Wel read it through with interest, and 
ean recommend it t» 0 Me readers. Itisa healthy, pleasant 
book.” —Athenwum. 


ADVENTURES of a MAN of FAMILY. 
By Lord Wituram Lennox, 3 vols. 

“ This story is to the last entertaining as a swift and 
life-like detail of alventure.”"—Zvaminer. 


JOHN GRESWOLD. By the Author of Loudon: 
* Paul Ferroll.” 2 vols. Just published, crown 8vo., price 5s., free by post. 


JANITA’S CROSS. By the Author E IDDEN SPRINGS. By Josrrn 


of * St. Olave’s.” 3 vols. Parker, D.D, of Cavendish Chap. 1, Manchester, 


BARBARA'S HISTORY. By Amelia * All seems as if it were written with a pene il of light, 


- Theve is no speaking for speaking’s sake, no dis- 
B. Evwarps. Second Edition. 3 vols. 


play of any kind, every word is an arrow directed to the 
SYBILLA LOCKWOOD. By Noell 


m “ —British Standard. 
ndon: F, PirMan, 20 Paternoster row, E..C. 

RapecLiFrr, Author of ‘Alice > Wentworth, ”« Wheel | — 
within Wheel,” &c. 3 vols. [Next week. Now ready, demy 8vo., price 5s., the See ead E ait tion, 
G revised. 

xrea baa Ab Pal y 44 

. \ NEEOSL [AN HISVORY = and 

. NARRATIVE of the FLOOD as set forth in the 
early portions of the Book of Genesis critically 
examined and ag sas By the Rev. E. D. RENDELL, 
. Po MAN, 20 P aternost: ar row, E. C. 


“This story is fully worthy of the author's high repu- 
tation. It bids fair to be one of the most popular novels 
of the season.”"—Joln Bull. 


TRoo NeEr and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 








Demy 8vo. extra cloth, 63. 61., free by post. 


rT ° + > 
I IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 

4 mena. Third Filition. By Leo H. Grinpon. 

“ To those who delight in the exercise of their intel- 
lectual powers, these very thoughtful and beautifully 
written reflections will be a weleome boon, and the 
source long afterwards, we may rest assured, of many 
fruitful meditations and pleasant mei >ries."—Sun, 
F. Prrmayn, 20 Paternoster row, E..C. 





London: 








Hunst and Brackett, 13 t Marlborough street. 


with Portrait. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 1 vol., 


REMINISCENCES of the OPERA. 
By BeNsamin LUMLEY. 

Twenty Years’ Director of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

“Our space does not allow us to follow Mr. Lumley 

in his many anecdotes of artist life, or in his criticisms 

on the celebrated artists who have peopled his stage. 

His judgments sirike us as not only discriminating, 





London : 


Pr.ce 6d., post free, 7d. 
GROSTRAED—* it:man’s Phonographic 
h Teacher, 310th Thousaud. 

Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, London, 





London: F, 
3.C 





i 
ks 


———__ 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEY, 
No. CCXLYV., is published This Day (Saturday), ' 
> CONTENTS, 
MR. FORSTER'S LIVE OF SIR JON 
THE QUEEN'S ENGLISH. N ELlor, 
» RESULTS OF POST-OFFICE REFORY, 
HISTORY OF OUR LORD IN ARP. 
. ENGLISH HORSES, 
3. PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
LIFE OF EDWARD LIVINGSTON. 
8. DE ROSS'S CHRISTIAN AND JEWISH Ix. 
SCRIPTIONS. ad 
9 EUGENIE Di GUERIN, 
10. THE THREK PASTORALS, 
Loudon: Loxawan and Co, Edinburgh: A, 
Back. 7 A. and ¢, 


oe Slee 


————— 
Pe | QUARTERLY RE VIEW, 
No. CCXXXLI., will be published Niexe WEEK. 
CONTENTS 
1. Words and Places. 
2. Ludwig Utilaud. 
3. Free Thinking: its Hist 
4. The Cireassian Exodus, 
» Lacordaire, 
6. Christian Art. 
7. Public Schools. 
8. Travelling in Kngland. 
¥. The House of Ux 
JOUN Murray, 


ory and Tendencies, 


mM wous 
A!bemarle street. 


DEDICATED to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, 


pas ART JOURNAL for JULY 

(price 23, 6d.) contains line Engravings after J, 
Dyckman’s Blind B by D. Devaschez—Turner 
Temple of Jupiter, by “J. B. Allen—and Murillo, by 
Calunatia. 


The principal literary contributions are:—Wedgwoog 
and Ktruria, by L. O. Jewitt, illustrate ed—Portrait. 
Painting, by Peter Cuningham—Interveution of Artig 
Ph tography—Lhe Arts ers in producing the 
Essential Materials of Clothing, by Professor Archer, 
iNustrated—lritish Artists: Kyre Crowe, by Jama 
Daftorne, illustrated—Almanack of the Month, illu 
trated—Dublin Exhibition—History of Caricature, by 
Thomas Wrigit, ill astr uwed—English C i 
trated—N Nery and Royal Academy in Parlig. 





ggar, 


National Gall 
ment—Department of Science aud Art aad its Reports 
—Christian Art—Are Work in Jaly, by Rev. J. G. Wood 
—British Institution--VPh stographie Exhibition$ig J, 
W. Gordon, R.A., P.RS.A., &e. 


London: James 8. 





Virtus, 25 Ivy lane, 





but emivently fair aud candid.”—Saturday Review. 

Hv rst and Bracxerr, 13 Great Marlborough street. Now ready, Second Edition, in 2 vols., 253. 
‘ ROFESSOR CRAIK’S HISTORY of 

ENGLISH LITERATURE, and of the Euglish 

Language from the Norman Conquest. 

“ Distinguished alike by diligent research, sound jdg- 
ment, aud exteusive knowledge.”— Zhe News. 

London: Canes Grirrtn and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
court. 


~ Atall the Libraries, in 3 vols. 8vo., 363. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF 


CAROLINE MATILDA, 


Queen of Denmark and Sister of George ILL. 
From Secret Sources, 
By Sir C. F. Lascenies Waaxatt, Bart. 
“One of the most valuable no less than one of the 
most interesting historical works that for a long time 
past has been written."—Bell s Messenger, July 2, 1864, 








New Edition, much enlarged and improved, price 
in cloth £1 Lls, 6d.; or £2 2s. bound in calf. 


COMPLETE DICTIONARY of the 












London: W. H. Antex, and Co., 13 Waterloo place, | 4 ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Noau Wensrer, 
s.W. LL.D. 
—_ SS New Edition, revised and greatly eularged, by 


Next week will be published, in 2 vols. post By. College. 


THE CRUISE OF THE ALABAMA 
AND THE SUMTER. 


Cuauncey A. Goopricn, Professor in Yale 

This genuine edition, the property of the Author's 
family, of Websters Complete Dictionary, is in 4to., 
1,624 pages, with a portrait of the Author, and is pub- 


From the Private Journals, &c., of C iptain Semmes, lished by 
C.3.N., and Ocher Officers, LonGMAN and Co,; Simpxtn and Co.; WarrrakeR 
With Illustrations, Correspondence, &c. and Co.; Hamicron and Co.; GroomBrivae and 
Sons; BeLLand Daupy; and Kenr and Co, 


66 } Brock street, W. 


London : SavEDERS Ortey, and Ca, 6 


This d Ny in 1 vol. fe: up. dvo., 5s, cloth. 


THE HISTORY OF A BIT OF BREAD, 


Being Letters to a Child on the Life of Man and of 
Animals. By Jean Mace. 
Translated from the Frene hand edited by Mrs. ALrrep 
Garry, Author of “ Parables from Nature,” &c., &c. 
| 
London: Saunners, OTLEy, and Co., 66 Brook street, W" | 


Elinburgh: Joun Menzies; Dublin: M’Guasman 


and GILL. 
Please to see that no other E.ition is substituted. 





6 Nee TERCENTENARY; or, the Three 
Hundredth Birthday of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
30 pages 
OptNions or THE Press. 
| _ Asa contribution to the recent festival E. Moszs and 
Next week willbe published, in 8vo, | Son have issued an extraordinary pampliet, which, 
ANOTHER STORY OF THE GUNS; whilst regarded asa literary curiosity, will well repay 
? |) perusal —Sun, April 27. 
Or, SIR EMERSON TENNENT and the | . Moses and Sox, the well known tailors, have 
WHITWORTH GUN. published a clever and ingenious pamphlet.—Penny News- 
3y the “ Fraser” Reviewer. ; man, May 1. 5 
MacMILian and Co, London and Cambridge The pamphlet is really very fairly written, and the 
| ilustratious from Shakespeare are very bappily chosen. 
Asa piece of reasoning we quite sure that we 





So. 











ar uot 
This day is published, price 1s. 6d. m 
rPHE DOOM of SIN and the INSPIR- 
ATION of the BIBLE. Two Sermons Preached 
in Ely Cathedral, with some Prefatory Remarks upon 
the Oxford Deciaration. By Harvey Goovwin, D.D., 
Dean of Ely. 
Cambridge: 
London : 


Queen, May 7. 
You have issued a not ill-written pamphlet.—Punch, 
May 7 ‘ 
A very Clever and ingenious production.—TZhe Sporting 
| Pilot, April 23 
Deicuron, Beit, and Co. |} Not the least readable by any means of the week's 
Bet and Daupy. } batch of Shakespeare publicatious—Zhe Reader, April 
| 23 


oO 








They have 
them 
whole 


spent their 
the ordinary run of 
is in excellent taste. —Chatham News, 


money in a way that stamps 
advertisers. The 
May 7. 


This day is published, feap. 8vo., price 6s. 


wEATONIAN POEMS. By the 


as above 


Rev. 















do not prefer it to that of the late Lord Campbell.—TZhe | of the six Re 
series may be 


Apams, and 


On the 1st of July, Second Series, No. 61, price ls, 
TT Ky PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 
CONTAINING THE 


TRANSACTIONS « f theo PHARMACEUTICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Conrents—The Conditions of Membership—Legis's- 
tion affecting Piarmiacy—Lectures on the British Phar 
macopewia—On the Relation of the British Pharmacopaia 
to Pharmacology. Lecture I1.—Ou the amount of Alks- 
loids in the Cinchona Trees cultivated in Java—On the 
use of Quinovie Acid (Cinchona Bitter) in medicine—Oa 
the Root-Bark of the Cinchone—The Pharmacopais 
Process for Citrate of [ron and Quinine—Tyson's Pro. 
cess for Blue Pill—Oa the causes of change in Seed-Oils 
—The propozed Pharmacy Act—The late Mr. Barry— 
Memoir of Luke Howard—Note on an Alkaloid obtained 
from the Seeds of Ricinus communis, or Castor-Oil Plant 
—Metric Weights and Measures Act of 1864. 
VOLUME IV., Second Series, may be had in cloth, 
as well as the Tweuty-one preceding Volumes, price 
12s. Gd. 
London : Jonn Ci1uRncHILL and Sons, 
ton street. Edinburgh: MacLacHLaNn 
Dublin: Fannin and Co. 


TH JOURNAL of HORTICULTURE, 

COTTAGE GARDENER, and COUNTRY 
GENIL EMAN, conducted by Geo. W. Jonson, Esq.. 
F.RHS, and Roperr Hoga, Ksq., LL D., assisted by 
a staffof the best writers on practical gardening, and 
numerous correspondents engaged in the pursut of 
horticulture and rural affairs, is a first-class weekly 
illustrated gardening periodic il, published every Tues- 
day morning in time for the early mails, Prica 31; 
stamped, 4d. A specimen number free for four postage 
stamps. A new volume was comnenced on Tuesday, 
July 5.—Journal of Horticultare Oitice, 171 Fleet street, 
To be had of ali Booksellers, and at the 


New Burling. 
and Srswagr. 





London, 1.0, 
Railway stalls. 








EDUCATIONAL 
sd to the various Standards of the 
Revised Code, though larger in its aims, A prospectas 
ading Books and the other works in the 
had On application to the pablisher. 


ONST ABLE'S” 


SERIES.—Suite 





These books are used in many of the lealing schools 
of the country, and in model sco sis connected with the 


various colleges. 


Edinburgh: Tuomas Launiz. London: ILAMILToN 
Co 


7th Edition, 10th Thousand, price 23, 6d.; post free, 


32 stamps, 
{ ISEASES of the SKIN; a Guide to 


their Treatment and Prevertion. Illustrated by 





J. M. Neate, MA, lat cholar of Trinity Colleg ‘Talk of cheap literature! Mr, Horne published an | 4. B ; Hu : Surge to the 
Warden of Sackville Colle st Grinstead. nie au , . 1 , Cases y ‘THomas uNT, I. hy ECS 
lle Colleg 3 e epic poem at the price of ove farthing, but here is an | Wostern Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, 21a 
Cambridge : De1anron, BELL, and Co. bk sany for—nothing:—<¢ ‘ourt Circular, April 23. Charlotte street, Fitzroy square. 
Loudon: Bett and Daupy. ay N Bi—A copy of this pamphlet will be presented “Mr. Hunt has transferred these sases from the 
i eS Ys PG TAS _ | gratis to any applicant, personally, aud post free, by incurable class tu the curable.”—Lancet 
moroceo, 25s. E. MOSES and SON, London: T. Rictanps, 37 Great Queen street. 


Corner of Minories and Aldgate. 
ew Ox ford street, and Tottenham Court Road. 


COIN 


AGE : 
NEW Ti s 


Psrons of the “JEW ISH 
MONEY is ihe OLD and STA- 





Svuthamplon rr 


[ NOIGESTION. — MORSON’S PEP- 
SINE WINE is a perfectly palatable form for ad- 
ainistering this popular remedy for weak digestion. 
Manufact ured by T. MORSON and SON, Nos. 19 and 46 
, Kussell square, W.C., in bottles at 33, 


8., and Ls. eac ch Pepsine Lozenges in boxes at 2s. od. 





— NI ms 1 _ i . : bs Ma Dk Me rr R rs of the For VE RY GOUD STATIONE RY. 
riiisi 2 ise, ali 10, Hee, O the “O51 W at y 
5 i0u. 1 vol. royal Svo., with 251 d apy) M 1 LY iy A I ¥y Hi F U L L, ; 
ate of Alphatets, by F. f 3 ** Victoria P.ess,” 
Por the Employment of Women, 
») Quarircu, 15 Piccadilly, London. 14 Princes street, Hanover square. 


sud 43, Ud. each 


July ' 
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NEW WORKS. 


Professor MAX MULLE RiS 

nd Series of LECTURES or the SCIENCE of 

eONGUAGE. being the Lectures delivered at the Royal 
‘i 8vo. 188, 





Jostitution in 1363. 
#,* These Lectures are illustrated by a sories of 31 
Woodcuts, showing the positions of the Organs of 
Speech jn uttering the various Articulate Sounds of 
ghich all Language is composed, 

9 


PASSAGES from the LIFE of a 
PHILOSOPHER By Caaries Barrage, Esq., M.A., 
PRS. 8¥0. 12s. 


3. 

PAPINIAN : a Dialogue on State 
Afsirs between a Constitutional Lawyer and a Country 
Gentleman about to enter Public Lifee By GeorcEe 
Arassos, B.A., Oxon., Serjeant-at-Law. Post 8vo, 5s. 


4. 
MISCELLANEOUS REMAINS 
the COMMON-PLACE-BOOK of RICHARD 
WHATELY, D.D., late Archbishop of Dublin. Edited 
jy Miss E. J. WHATELY. Post 8vo. 6s. 


vd. 
APOLOGIA pro Vita Sua: being 
a Reply toa Pamphlet entitled, “* What, then, Does Dr. 
Newnan Mean?” By Joun Henry Newmay, D.D. 8vo. 
ifs. 


ATHERSTONE PRIORY. By 


LN. Coury, Author of “ Ellice: a Tale.” 2 vols. post 
fo. 2s. 


~ 


DIARIES of a LADY of 
QUALITY from 1797 to 1844, Edited, witi: Notes, by A. 
Harwanp, QC. Second Edition, with Additious. Post 
gyo. 10s. 6d. 

8 


The HISTORY of OUR LORD, as 
eaemplified in WORKS of ART. Commenced by the 
lie Mrs. JAMESON ; continued and completed by Lady 
Fastiake. With 31 Etchings and 251 Wuodcuts. 2 vols. 


9. 
Dr. DDAUBIGNE’S HISTORY 
ofthe REFORMATION in EUROPE in the TIME of 
CALVIN. Vol. [11.—Frauce, Switzerland, Geneva. 12s. 


10. 


LYRA EUCHARISTICA: Hymns 
and Verses on the Holy Communion, &c. Edited by 
the Rev. Onny SuipLey, M.A. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Feap, vo. 73. 6d. 


Il. 
GUIDE to the CENTRAL ALPS, 
including the Bernese Oberland, &e. By Joun Batt, 
MRLIA, late President of the Alpine Club. Post 8vo. 
with Maps. 7s. 6d. (On Wednesday next. 


12. 


AUTUMN RAMBLES in 
NORTH AFRICA, By Joun Ormsny, of the Middle 
Temple, Post Syvo., with 13 LTilustrations on Wood, 
83 6d. 


13. 
The DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS. 
Exeursions through Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola, and 
Friuli, By J. Ginuert and G. C. Caurcuint, F.G.S. 
Square crown 8vyo. With numerous Illustrations. 21s. 


14. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO H.M. THE 
JEEN, 


QUE 
HISTORY of WINDSOR 
GREAT PARK and WINDSOR FORESY. By W. 
Menzies, Resident Deputy Surveyor. With 2 coloured 
Maps and 20 large Photographs. Imperial folio, £8 83., 
balf-bound. 


15. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY for 
SCHOOLS and GENERAL READERS. By M. F. 
Mavay, LL.V., Author of “ Physical Geography of the 
Sea.” Feap. Svo., with Maps. Price 2s, 6d. 

4 
16. : 


OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. | 
Py Sir Jous FP. W. Herscaet, Bart., K.H. Seventh 
Elition, with Corrections, and 2 new plates., 8vo. 183, 
17. 


A MANUAL for NAVAL 
CADETS. by Joun M’NerILt Boyp, late Captain | 
H.M.S. Ajax, R.N. Third Edition, with 240 Woodcuts | 
and 11 Plates, post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
18. } 
NOTES on RIFLE-SHOOTING. | 
Br Captain Heaton, Adjutant of the Third Manchester | 
bie Volunteer ¢ rps. Second Edition, Feap. 8vo. 23, 6d, 











LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
ROBERTS, and GREEN. 





London: 








NEW BOOKS TO ASK FOR AT THE LIBRARIES. 





MORE SECRETS THAN ONE. 


vols. 


STRATHCAIRN. 
HAUNTED HEARTS. 


2 vols. 


By Cuarzes Attston Con.ins. 


By Henry How. 3 


[This day. 
2 vols. 


dy the Author of “ The Lamplighter.” 


A Second Edition of THE LOST SIR MASSINGBERD. 


2 vols. 


The CHILDREN of LUTETIA; or, Life amongst the Poor 


of Paris. By BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


HANNAH THURSTON. By Bayarp Taytor. 


NOTICE.—In order to facilitate an early 


2 vols. 
3 vols. 
and full supply of their Novels at all the 


Libraries simultaneously throughout the country, and at the same time to maintain 
equal wholesale terms, Messrs. LOW and CO. have adopted, since the Ist of March 
last, 8s. per Volume, instead of 10s. 6d. as the uniform published price. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, 





and MARSTON, 14 Ludgate Hill. 








IMPORTANT NEW WORKS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 


BOOKSELLERS. 





In 2 vols. 


post Svo. 


NARRATIVE of the INVASION of DENMARK 


in 1864. 
Head-Quarters. 


TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 
By Lady Georotana FuLLerRron. Author of * Lady- 
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